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NEWS 


N the region of foreign affairs there is no event of special 
importance to record, unless it be Mr. Wilson’s new 
triumph in the passage of the Currency Bill. That measure, 
having passed through the Senate on Tuesday, received the 
signature of the President the same evening. The World, in 
commenting on the passage of the Act, says: “ The President 
has thus accomplished the impossible. Two years ago any 
man would have been laughed at as a fool if he had ventured 
to predict that a Democratic President and a Democratic 
Congress could accomplish in four years what his Adminis- 
tration has accomplished in four months. The ‘schoolmaster,’ 
the ‘ professor,’ as his opponents sneeringly dubbed him, has 
given his country a new lesson in the art of government.” 














OF THE WEEK. 


__\_a—— 


M. Briand opened at St. Etienne on Sunday his campaign 
against the opponents of his policy of conciliation. The 
Times correspondent says that, in the opinion of many 
observers, politics are tending to unite the different groups 
into two large parties, much on the lines of the British party 
system. M. Briand is said to have kept his audience fasci- 
nated by his eloquence, and they were much moved by his 
appeal to them to work for the realization of the Republic in 
which the Government would be at the service of all the sons 
of France. He attributed the need for three years’ service to 
the policy of the Monis and Caillaux Cabinets, which had 
destroyed the work of their predecessors and had made 
possible the episode of Agadir and necessary the military con- 
quest of Morocco. It was an abomination that the men 
responsible for these things should now reproach those who 
had introduced three years’ service. He advocated afresh his 
ideal of conciliation. “The Republic cannot live by Anti- 
Clericalism alone. . . . I believe that true progress is not that 
which the country brings forth in pangs, but that which it 
obtains in peace.” Immediately after the speech there was a 
rush of the audience, who knocked over chairs and tables in 
their eagerness to congratulate M. Briand. The Times cor- 
respondent says that M. Briand will probably succeed in 
creating a new political party standing for the ideal of the 
New France. 


A curious and instructive example of the more arrogant 
pretensions among German Army officers is to be seen in a 
letter from Herr von Jagow, the Police President, which was 
published in the Kreuz Zeitung on Monday. Herr von Jagow 
says that Lieutenant von Foerstner, who was sentenced to 
forty-three days’ imprisonment for wounding a crippled 
Alsatian cobbler, was convicted illegally. If there were a 
law under which Lieutenant von Foerstner could have been 
properly convicted, it ought to be instantly repealed. Herr 
von Jagow describes Alsace as virtually “an enemy's country,” 





and says that if officers may not protect themselves there it is 
a scandal, and that a protective law would be an urgent political 
necessity. If Herr von Jagow is not admonished by his official 
superiors for this highly insubordinate and offensive speech, 
we shall know what to think of the sincerity of the Government 
in their attitude towards the recent protest of the Reichstag 
as to military arrogance. 

A Reuter telegram in the papers of Tuesday summarized 
an article by Prince Biilow which has appeared in a work 
entitled, ‘Germany under William II.” Prince Bilow says 
that it would have been a mistake for Germany to join a 
Continental coalition against Great Britain during the Boer 
War, although public opinion would have favoured it. France 
would have gone over to the side of Great Britain as soon as 
Germany committed herself, and Germany then would have 
had to build her fleet in face of active British opposition. 
With regard to the possibility of an alliance with Great 
Britain, Prince Biilow says, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
overtures at the opening of the Boer War, that offers from 
a single Minister were not enough. Absolutely binding 
engagements would have been necessary on the side of 
England in order to counteract the widespread jealousy of 
German progress. An alliance would have brought Germany 
into antagonism with Russia, and, in case of a general war, 
Germany would have had to fight on two fronts, while Great 
Britain would only bave had to defend and increase her 
Dominions. 


A strange improvised | Christmas holiday has been arranged 
in Mexico, where General Huerta has decreed that the rest of 
the year shall be a Bank holiday. The meaning of this is that 
General Huerta wants to prevent a run on the banks. During 
this agreeable period everyone will be excused from paying his 
debts and will have the gratification of feeling that he is sup- 
porting the Government by his omission to do so. As though 
to lend every appearance of festivity to the distinctly gloomy 
financial situation, General Huerta has also celebrated his 
birthday with much pomp. One recalls Wordsworth’s sonnet 
on “ young Buonaparté’s natal day,” in which the poet remarks 
that, whatever may be the case elsewhere, “ Calais is not gay.” 
Certainly Mexico is not. 





Mr. Roosevelt's tour in South America was marked by 
an interesting incident during his visit to Chile. Accord- 
ing to “unofficial advices” received at Washington, the 
ex-President engaged in a public debate upon the Monroe 
Doctrine with Dr. Martinez, formerly Chilean Minister at 
Washington. Dr. Martinez, it appears, in welcoming Mr. 
Roosevelt, observed that the Monroe Doctrine was a dead 
issue, whereupon Mr. Roosevelt is stated to have replied that, 
as an American policy, the doctrine was still very much alive, 
and to have insinuated that Dr. Martinez was ill-advised to 
air his views. Dr. Martinez then defended his attitude by 
saying that he had submitted his speech to the Chilean 
Foreign Office. As Mr. Roosevelt has upheld the modern 
American policy of restricting the Monroe Doctrine to the 
neighbourhood of the Caribbean in his speeches in Brazil 
and the Argentine, his remarks cannot be interpreted in a 
Chauvinistic sense. The incident illustrates the sensitive- 
ness of South America as well as the frankness of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


We note with interest the presentation on Monday to 
President Wilson of a congratulatory address from the munici- 
pality of Carlisle, where the President’s maternal grandfather, 
the Rev. Thomas Woodrow, held a living for many years and 
where his mother was born. The address was presented at 
the White House by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
Ambassador, whose restoration to health is also a matter for 
sincere congratulation. 
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The death of Menelek, the Emperor of Abyssinia, has been 
announced officially. Since he had a paralytic stroke in 1908 
there have been frequent reports of his death. He was born 
about 1842, and won the throne by conquest after the death 
of King Johannes, the son of the mad Theodore. Menelek 
thus became “ King of Kings,” as the Negus is called, and the 
“Lion of the House of Judah.” King of Kings the Emperor 
of Abyssinia actually is, as he rules over a number of tributary 
kingdoms. The position of this Christian Emperor in a remote 
mountainous country resembling Switzerland, and holding 
sway over Christian Kings, suggests the legendary figure of 
Prester John, though we must admit that there is no humility 
in the sounding title of the “ King of Kings” or the “ Lion of 
Judah,” or in Menelek’s reputed descent from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. Menelek was aware that his country 
was rich in minerals, but he desired to be allowed to live 
without foreign commercial invasions, and he expressly 
exhorted his people to remain agriculturists. At the same 
time, he could not resist some European forms and inventions, 
and he created a Cabinet (the Ministers of which had no 
responsibilities), and granted railway and banking conces- 
sions. The chief episode of his reign was when he over- 
whelmed the Italian force under General Baratieri. The dispute 
which led to the Italian expedition concerned the right of 
Italy to control the foreign relations of Abyssinia. 


The decision of the Government to abstain from national 
official participation in the Panama Exhibition at San Francisco, 
announced by Sir Edward Grey on August 5th last, has been 
confirmed by the Prime Minister. In a letter to the hon. 
secretary of the British Committee formed with the express 
view of inducing the Government to reverse or modify this 
decision, Mr. Asquith states that the Cabinet have carefully 
reconsidered the question, but are unconvinced by the argu- 
ments put forward. Mr. Asquith accordingly declines to 
receive a deputation on the subject. The reason given by Sir 
Edward Grey in August was that official participation would 
involve an expenditure of over £250,000, which would be quite 
out of proportion to any commercial advantages likely to 
result therefrom. Canada and Australia have both decided 
to participate, while Germany has announced her decision to 
abstain officially, and these facts are capable of being mis- 
interpreted to our prejudice. But we cannot for a moment 
admit that the decision of the British Government was 
arrived at from any lack of consideration either for the 
United States or the Dominions. To put it bluntly, our 
manufacturers are “fed-up” with exhibitions. Ghent was a 
heavy burden, and Panama is literally the last straw. 


A “Solemn Service of Intercession for the Preservation of 
Peace in Ireland,” issued by the S.P.C.K., has been sanctioned 
by the Bishop of London for use in his diocese, and in other 
dioceses with the approval of the Ordinary. The essential 
passage of the service is the following prayer :— 


“Let us pray that we may be spared the calamity of civil war. 
O God, who art the author of peace and lover of concord, in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose service is 
perfect freedom; look down in Thy great mercy upon us; and 
grant, we beseech Thee, that brother may not lift up his hand 
against brother, but that the present difficulties may have a happy 
issue in a righteous and lasting peace. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


An inter-denominational appeal has also been issued by the 
Bishop of Durbam ; the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, ex-Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of England Assembly; the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, ex-Chairman of the Baptist Union and 
ex-Secretary of the Free Church Council; and other dis- 
tinguished Free Church clergymen, including the Rev. Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference. The 
appeal states that— 


“In view of the present disturbed state of national and 
Imperial affairs we have felt it incumbent upon us to appeal to 
the ministers of religion of all denominations to unite with their 
congregations in fervent prayer that it may please God to mitigate 
the present distress and to grant peace in our time, to give wisdom 
to our rulers and a spirit of concord and brotherly love to our 
peoples. The present disturbed state of Ireland, and threatening 
labour troubles in England and Wales, and the racial strife in 
South Africa are the principal causes which justify our appeal, 





and we venture to suggest the last Sunday in the year as a 
suitable time for such a general act of petition and intercession on 
the part of all Christian people in this country.” 


We of course feel the greatest sympathy with both these 
appeals for prayer in order that we may be saved from the 
supreme evil that can overtake any community. We trust, 
however, that those who call for prayers and those who pray 
them will remember that their duty cannot end here, and that, 
as always, the reality and sincerity of the prayer must be tested 
by the willingness of the person who prays to make every effort 
in his power to support his prayer. No true prayer is ever a 
merely passive instrument. Those who pray must also labour, 
i.e.,act. A special duty in the matter of action is, in our 
opinion, cast upon those who have influence with the Liberal 
leaders owing to their being members of the Liberal Party. 
We do not by this suggest for a moment that they should ask 
the Liberal leaders to abandon their policy, but only that 
they should ask that that policy shall be carried out in the 
way which will be the least likely to provoke civil war. Tobe 
specific, they should ask their leaders either (1) to make civil 
war impossible, as they can make it by the exclusion of Ulster 
from a scheme of government which the Ulstermen detest ; or 
else (2) before they have recourse to the coercion of the local 
majority in Ulster by force of arms, to make use of that 
bloodless instrument of coercion, a General Election—an 
instrument which, whatever the Ulstermen may say in hot 
blood, must affect them as it affects all portions of the 
community. 


Surely this is action which can be taken by the most con- 
vinced Home Ruler—even by those who are most strongly 
opposed to the action of the Ulstermen and regard their 
attitude as most injurious. No doubt the easy thing is to 
say: “ People who tell us they are going to defy the law of 
the land must be crushed,” and to refuse to try milder methods 
first. But those who have recourse to prayer, and it is of 
those we are speaking, could never feel justified in drawing 
the sword without having first exhausted every other method. 
Remember, we do not ask those Liberals and Home Rulers who 
also think of their duty as Christians to abandon wholly the 
coercion of those who will not obey the law of the land. We 
only ask that they should help their prayers by their action 
—by insisting that every influence that makes for a pacific 
settlement must be exhausted before recourse is bad to the rifle 
and the bayonet. 


The Times of Monday made the following important 
announcement: ‘‘ We understand that the Government kaye 
been advised that the recent Proclamations against the impor- 
tation of arms into Ireland were wlira vires, and cannct 
be sustained.” On Tuesday, however, the Attorney-General 
denied that the Government had received any such advice. 
Nevertheless, we should be by no means surprised to find that, 
if the Proclamations are tested in the Courts of Law, it is 
held that the action already taken under them was ulira 
vires. It should be noted that the Proclamations were made, 
not under the Crimes Act, but under the Customs Consolidation 
Act, 1876, and the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1879. 
From the text of the clauses of those Acts which are quoted 
by the Times it is clearly shown that what those clauses 
were intended to control was not the movement of arms and 
ammunition within the United Kingdom, but the supply from 
foreign countries. But the arms that have been coming into 
Ulster have come, not directly from abroad, but from England; 
that is, there has been no importation in the sense of the Act 
of 1876. Again, there has been no exportation in the sense of 
the Act of 1879, for exportation there plainly means exporta- 
tion out of the United Kingdom. In a word, the two Acts 
were meant to give the Government control over arms being 
sent into this country from abroad or being sent out of this 
country to places abroad. They were not meant to interfere 
with the right of a subject under the Bill of Rights to carry 
arms for his own defence. 











If the Government action under the Proclamations was 
good in law, we do not see why they could not use them to 
prevent a barge-load of rifles being ferried from one side of 
the Thames Estuary to the other or sent along the Grand 
Junction Canal. The United Kingdom is the United Kingdom, 
and as far as the law is concerned it does not matter how 
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broad is the piece of sea-water which separates its component 
parts. The subject, we presume, will be argued out in a Court 
of Law, but we cannot help being surprised that the Govern- 
ment should have undertaken the highly arbitrary and 
dangerous task of seizing arms which were being moved 
from one part of the United Kingdom to another under 
statutes clearly intended for another purpose. Tyrannical 
monarchs of the type of Charles I., Charles IL., or James II. 
might, as in the case of ship money, wrest statutes from their 
true purpose by the use of technical subtleties, but surely 
that is a practice to which the guardians of Liberal principles 
and Liberal traditions should not lend themselves. 


The articles now appearing in the Times on “The Indian 
Peril” form a remarkable sequel and supplement to those of 
Sir Valentine Chirol. That in last Saturday's issue, which 
deals with the causes and consequences of unrest, points out 
that, by a strange anomaly, discontent is advancing pari passu 
with prosperity. The writer attributes the attempted assas- 
sination of two Viceroys to the propaganda carried on by the 
secret societies, and considers it the greatest possible mistake 
to regard these crimes as the work of isolated and irresponsible 
madmen. Among the general effects of the propaganda he 
notes the spread of dacoity in Bengal amongst well-educated 
youths; the alarming increase of serious crime inthe Punjab ; 
the exhibitions of mob violence in Cawnpore; and, finally, the 
fact that there are districts where British law does not now 
run, and where security of life and property can no longer be 
guaranteed, 


The root of the evil is the intervention between the Govern- 
ment and the masses of a small but steadily growing disaffected 
minority, who, instead of interpreting the demands of the 
people, devote their energies to outrageous misrepresentations 
of the aims and results of British rule, and to sowing dis- 
affection broadcast amongst the impulsive millions of India. 
The propaganda is not confined to India, but has become 
international, having active centres in Europe and America, 
and the writer dwells on the incalculable mischief done by the 
encouragement of the propagandists by careless writers and 
speakers ab home. A further article in Monday’s issue deals 
with the strange alliance between Brahmanism and imported 
Nationalist theories, and emphasizes the essentially oligarchical 
aims of the movement. ‘ Were we to abdicate in favour of the 
Nationalists there would be no materials from which to form, 
and no democrats to administer, a democracy.” Tuesday's 
article deals with the duty and policy of the Government, 
pointing out that any visible weakening of the British Raj 
must alienate the masses; that what is wanted is less politics 
and more economics; that the judiciary needs overhauling; 
and that, while the Government might do well to show more 
regard for its friends, politicians and publicists at home might 
take reasonable care to ascertain the truth. 


Mr. Sidney Webb has done good service in exposing a grave 
anomaly in the working of the Insurance Act in the last issue 
of the New Statesman. The correspondence which has passed 
between Sir Robert Morant and himself clearly brings out the 
unfortunate position of the four hundred thousand deposit 
contributors, who are not insured in the approved societies, 
but pay their weekly contribution into the Post Office. We 
cannot go into all the details, for which we refer our readers to 
the New Statesman, but may confine ourselves to stating that 
by a process of premature deduction, adopted for the con- 
venience of the office, the deposit contributor is deprived for 
a whole quarter at the end of the year of his right to draw a 
benefit out of his own money. Hard cases may make bad law, 
but conversely it is a bad law the administration of which 
creates hard cases wholesale. 


On Monday night Mr. Lloyd George spoke to his con- 
stituents at Pwllheli on the Government's land policy. The 
life-blood of the rural districts was being poured into the 
veins of new lands across the seas. While labourers diminished 
gamekeepers had trebled. Most Tories seemed to regard this 
state of things as a huge joke. There was no more urgent 
problem than to make it worth while for those who were still 
on the land to remain, and to induce some of those who had 
migrated to the towns to return. The greed, selfishness, and 
stupidity of our land system had driven them away. The 
land monopoly was like a poison, and the last thing a poisoner 





wanted was the attendance of an impartial doctor. The 
Government had decided to establish a living minimum wage. 
“For every 20s. paid by the farmer in wages, he pays over 
25s. as rent, and every fair-minded man will agree that the 
first charge on the produce of the soil ought to be a fair wage 
for the man whose toil helps to create that produce.” He was 
for fair play for the landlord, the parson, the farmer, and the 
labourer. 


The landlord, however, was no more essential to agriculture 
than a chain was to a watch, and the Government's plan was 
to place the parasitic interest last. Where farms fell vacant, 
and there was no one with an obvious right in equity to the 
succession, the Government intended, when land was required 
for small holdings, to secure the option of taking them over. 
As for areas of land either not cultivated at all or sadly under- 
cultivated, where under-cultivation was due to the farmer's 
lack of capital or enterprise the resources of the State should 
be employed in purchasing, reclaiming, and equipping the land 
for small holdings, market gardens, and allotments. The 
cultivator must have security of tenure, first by an appeal to 
impartial Commissioners when his rent was increased, and 
secondly by an appeal if the minimum wage were raised or 
agricultural prices fell considerably. Further, the tenant 
would receive a statutory assurance that he could not be 
turned out so long as he farmed well. All this was spoken in 
Welsh, and was received with rapturous applause. It will be 
seen that there was nothing new in the speech. Even the 
manifold fallacies were ancient. We cannot retread the 
weary round of pointing them out. Never has a more perfect 
scheme been launched for ruining agriculture and plunging 
the agricultural labourer into greater misery than he has known 
for sixty yeurs. 


In a letter to the Town Tenants’ League, Mr. Asquith has 
added an important point to his recent speech on urban leases. 
He says that the Government intend, subject to all necessary 
reservations for the protection of the reasonable interests of 
the landlord and of the community, “to give to tenante of 
business premises, though their leases or tenancies may be for 
less than twenty-one years, the right to submit their case for 
an extension to the Land Commissioners. The Land Com- 
missioners should have power to grant such extension, or, in 
the alternative, to give such compensation as the equities of 
the case require.” In other words, the land-bursting campaign 
has become, among other things, a contract-bursting campaign. 
To say that in short leases an owner cannot enter into a 
bargain that seems to both parties desirable with any assur- 
ance that it will be held binding is to do a very serious injury to 
commercial confidence, and therefore to the prosperity of the 
State which rests on that confidence. 














A disastrous fire broke out in Portsmouth Dockyard last 
Saturday night, resulting in the destruction of buildings and 
stores estimated at some £200,000 and the loss of two lives. 
The origin of the fire is at present unknown, but it appears to 
have started in the sail loft, part of a building near the South 
Railway Jetty, spreading to the rigging house, and thence to 
the Semaphore Tower, the chief signalling station of the port, 
an old wooden building dating back to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Three men were on duty in the tower, 
and there seems little doubt that two of them lost their lives 
through their conscientious efforts in telephoning to the 
authorities. The fire spread with great rapidity owing to the 
inflammable nature of the stores, and was not brought under 
control till 2 a.m. on Sunday morning. 


It was announced yesterday week that a site had been 
acquired in Bloomsbury for the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre. The most serious objection to the 
Bloomsbury site is that it lies quite outside theatre-land, and 
that no theatre thus handicapped has ever enjoyed continuous 
prosperity. As against the geographical drawback, it is 
urged that the price—£150,000—is moderate ; that the space is 
ample; and finally, that the site is in the centre of a district 
which is likely to gain greatly in dignity and importance by 
the process of development now going on. 








Bank Rate, 5per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Wednesday 72—Friday week 711}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND THE 
“ SPECTATOR.” 


WwW: publish in another column a short letter from 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain in which he tells us that 
we have misconceived the meaning of the gg delivered 
at Manchester by him and by Lord Derby. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain quotes a passage from his speechand then adds: 
“There is no word here of the abandonment of Tariff Reform 
at the next election or by the next Unionist Government.” 
We, of course, accept Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s statement 
unreservedly. By the very nature of things he must be 
the best interpreter of his own speech, and we are extremely 
sorry to have been led into a misconception of his attitude. 
Since it is apparent from the reticence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s letter that he deprecates further discussion, 
and since it is obvious that heated controversy must prove 
injurious to the Unionist Party by leading to recriminations, 
we shall say as little about the matter as possible. It 
may be well, however, while refusing to engage in a verbal 
battle, to remind our readers of the genesis of the incident, 
which will, we trust, be from to-day a closed book. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain speaks of our misconceiving 
the meaning of his speech. We think it would have 
been more correct if he had spoken of the misconcep- 
tion of the Pall Mall Gazette, for, to be perfectly 
candid, we may say that we should never have dreamt of 
writing as we wrote in regard to the Manchester meeting 
if it had not been for the comment of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. As we pointed out last week, it would not have 
been wise or tactful for Unionist Free Traders who had, 
like us, pledged themselves for the sake of the Union to 
support the official policy of the Unionist Party, even if 
that policy included Food Taxes, to interpret unassisted 
the meaning of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Manchester 
speech, and of Lord Derby’s special endorsement of a 
certain phrase therein. When, however, as we proceeded 
to explain, we saw the best known and most trusted 
exponent of Tariff Reform in the Press, the editor of the 
Pall Mail Gazette, setting forth what ought to be the policy 
of the Unionist Party at any General Election held before 
the settlement of the Irish question, we felt, as we still 
think it was natural for us to feel, that we could not 
possibly do any mischief or anger Tariff Reformers by 
drawing attention to that declaration of policy. It is an 
open secret that for the last few years the editor of the 
Pall Mali Gazette has been the special exponent of the 
forward section of the Tariff Reform Party, and we held 
that we could not bo doing anything indiscreet in follow- 
ing his lead. 

As we have stated above, we had no notion of basing a 
leading article or, indeed, making any special comment on 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech till we saw the leading 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette. That convinced us that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s words had a special significance. 
This conviction was strengthened by the fact that, though 
we diligently searched the Unionist and Tariff Reform 
papers, we found no repudiation of the words of the Pall 
Mall Gazette in any quarter, either on the Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday. This confirmed us in the view that the 
attitude of the Pall Mall Gazette was the official attitude. 
The publication of our article seemed to bring us 
further confirmation of this opinion, for last Saturday 
the Pall Mall Gazette published long extracts from our 
leading article without any disclaimer, and apparently 
with complete approval. Our article was, indeed, described 
as “‘a remarkable article,” and as “a tribute to the Pall 
Mall Gazette.” We think, then, that our readers and the 
vast bulk of the Tariff Reform Party will admit that 
the misconception, which it is clear from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s letter there has been, must be laid not so 
much at our door as at that of the Pall Mall Gazette. And 
here we had perhaps better quote again the actual words 
of the Pall Mall Gazette upon which we relied, for prob- 
ably our readers have by this time forgotten them :— 

“That being frankly said, let us add something equally frank. 
The Unionist Party cannot deal with Tariff Reform merely by 
way of evasion and suppression. When the Irish question is out 
of the way and the Opposition comes to the necessity of consider- 
ing upon what new bases its future is to be founded, it will have 
to take up once for all a more decisive and logical attitude for or 








against Tariff Reform. But in the meantime Tariff Reform is not 
the issue. Ireland is the issue. In dealing with the plain people 
who do not understand wavering and finesse, the words of faith are 
beyond price. But thereis no possible good to be got by trying to 
drag out faint words on Tariff Reform from reluctant lips at an 
undesirable moment. Until the whole struggle on the Home Rule 
Bill is decided, and with it the fate of Ulster, there must be no 
division in the Unionist Party on other subjects. Afterwards, as 
any far-sighted politician can already see, the Unionist Party asa 
whole will have to face the alternative of restoring the constant 
advocacy of Tariff Reform in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s broader 
spirit—if not in the precise terms of his doctrine—or of abandon- 
ing that policy altogether.” 

We should like to leave the whole episode here, but we 
must add a few words in order to avoid the possibility of 
a new misconception. The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
and of the Observer, writing in Sunday’s Observer, 
though he does not withdraw the passage which we 
have quoted from the Pall Mall Gazette or deny that 
the true policy is “ Ulster first,” takes the Spectator to 
task for what it said. We are not going to wrangle 
with the Observer over this matter, nor shall we do more 
than point out that if the Observer article is read as a 
whole its conclusions still seem to be exactly those of the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday week and of the Spectator. 
There are only two points with which we wish to deal. First, 
we must repudiate all knowledge of what the Observer calls 
“certain efforts... from Free Traders who were to be finally 
placated by the Edinburgh Compromise to secure the drop- 
ping of Tariff Reform altogether.” Who the Free Traders 
thus mysteriously alluded to may be we know not. We 
can only say that they have held nocommunication with the 
Spectator, and that if they had they would certainly have 
received no encouragement from us. We have always said, 
and we say it again, that if any demand comes for tho 
temporary postponement of Tariff Reform pending the 
settlement of the Irish question, it must come from the 
rank-and-file of the Tariff Reformers, and not from Free 
Trade Unionists like ourselves. It may be remembered 
that this was also the attitude which we adopted in 
regard to the dropping of the Food Taxes. We told the 
Unionist leaders plainly that as long as the Union was in 
peril we should support Unionist candidates, no matter 
what their fiscal policy. Advocates of Food Taxes would 
be as readily and as loyally supported by us as non-Food 
Taxers. No doubt we expressed at the same time our 
opinion that to insist on Food Taxes was not the way 
to win the votes of the balancing electors for the Union, 
but we always made it clear that, whether our political 
strategy was approved or not, we should support the 
decision of the Unionist leaders. They would be wise, we 
held, to make sure of the Union before they made sure of 
Tariff Reform, but a decision against this view would not 
alter our attitude for one moment. We will, however, 
go further than merely saying that we have engaged 
in no hidden movement of Unionist Free Traders to 
undermine Tariff Reform. We do not believe that there 
has been any such movement, for we believe that the 
leading men among the old Unionist Free Traders who 
have not joined the Liberals are heartily in agreement 
with us that, till the fate of the Union is decided, they 
must support the official programme, whatever it may be, 
and that movements for the postponement of Tariff 
Reform, if they come at all, must come from the Tariff 
Reformers. 

The other point we must notice in the Observer article isthe 
amazing suggestion that the Spectator seems to think that 
even if in some way or other the Irish question were settled 
by agreement, the Unionist Party would still be bound not 
to press for Tariff Reform. Such a notion has, of course, 
never entered our heads. We should have thought it im- 
possible for any reasonable person to have read our article 
of last week or our previous articles and not to have realized 
that any suggestion we have made to the Tariff Reformers 
in the matter of strategy or policy has always been subject 
to the needs of the Union. If the Union is saved, either 
by the complete defeat of Home Rule or by some com- 
promise, then of course the full Tariff Reform policy can 
be, and we presume will be, revived. It is only until 
the Home Rule struggle is decided that we have asked 
that the Union should be made the essential issue—the 
issue upon which all sections should concentrate. To be 
specific, if we imagine that the conversations now going 
on between Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Asquith have ended 
in, say, the exclusion of Ulster and the passage of the 
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rest of the Bill, followed a year hence by a General Election, 
then we hold that the Unionist leaders would not only 
have the right to press Tariff Reform as the essential issue, 
but would also have the further right to revive Food Taxes 
and Preference. The Edinburgh Compromise was only 
intended to last for the period during which the Union 
was in danger. With the disappearance of that danger 
would disappear the Compromise and the full Tariff Reform 
policy on be revived—provided, of course, the Tariff 
Reformers themselves wished that it should be so. In fine, 
we, like the Pall Mall Gazette, were dealing with the 
possibility of an immediate General Election before either 
the Home Rule Bill was passed or any compromise arrived 
at. It was natural, nay necessary, that we should argue on 
this hypothesis, for all Unionists are demanding, and 
rightly demanding, a General Election. 

The Observer, in the course of the leading article to 
which we have referred, uses these words: “So far all the 
effective sacrifices have come from one side ”’—the context 
implying, of course, the Tariff Reform side. The last 
thing we want to do is to bandy words as to who is making 
the most sacrifices, especially when we have always 
admitted that the Tariff Reformers have made, and are 
making, great sacrifices. We should have thought, how- 
ever, that the editor of the Observer would have had 
enough imagination to see that there must be some 
amount of sacrifice on the part of those who control the 
Spectator in declaring, as we have always declared, our 
willingness while the Union is in danger to vote for and 
support Food Taxers to the utmost. But we do not want 
to end upon a point of difference, and would rather 
dwell upon the following passage towards the conclusion 
of the Observer's article :— 

“Will not the Spectator use its great influence with its friends 

a3 we use ours with our friends? In theory all Unionists are 
urged to make every sacrifice for the Union ; in practice, Tariff 
Reformers are expected to make all the sacrifices up to the point 
of self-annihilation, while many Unionist Free Traders, it seems 
to be assumed, will make no sacrifice whatever of their fiscal 
opinions, even in the cause of Ulster. Again we hope that the 
Spectator, for the present, will appeal to its friends, as we appeal 
to ours, to abide quietly by the Edinburgh Compromise, however 
unsatisfying in itself to all sections. Afterwards Unionists will be 
free for decisive discussion.” 
Here the Observer need have no sort of doubt. We shall 
go on urging on our friends, as we have always urged 
on them, the duty of supporting Tariff Reform candidates, 
however extreme, as long as they are sound on the question 
of the Union and Ulster. That is the only point that 
matters, 

Let us say again that we should never have thought of 
making any demand or giving any hint that Tariff Reform 
should be postponed, even at an ad hoc “ Union and Ulster” 
Dissolution, unless the suggestion had first come from so 
zealous and whole-hearted an exponent and leader of the 
Tariff Reform movement as the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and of the Observer. We must add that we have 
said our last word on this incident, and do not desire to 
publish any correspondence on either side. 





THE UNREST OF THE WORLD. 


HE year comes to an end in a cloud of unsettled inter- 
national questions, any one of which in other times 
might have been the cause of war, or at least of a serious 
war scare. There is little talk of war at the moment 
because, we imagine, the feelings of mankind work in a 
kind of ebb and flow, and international emotions have 
their cycles like the tidal changes in trade which man can 
only partly explain. It has been said that every generation 
wants its war. One great advantage of the present time, 
which is the outcome of many past disadvantages and much 
tribulation, is that men have had their fill of fighting. As 
we eaid last week, they have had their fill whether they 
were participauts in, or spectators of, the recent Balkan 
War, which, according to the details that are continually 
becoming better known, was one of the most horrible 
and ferocious in history. Then, apart from the fact 
that there is no warlike feeling in the air in spite of the 
existence of ample material for the making of wars, there 
is the consciousness, particularly in Germany, that the 
raising of money cannot be carried much further except 
by the employment of fiscal devices which defeat their 
own ends. The business interests have taken alarm. 





Even in rich France it is obvious that the huge sum of 
£52,000,000 required for national defence and for the 
payment of expenses already incurred in Morocco cannot 
be raised without forms of direct taxation that have been 
traditionally unpopular with Frenchmen. For these and 
other reasons we are not in fear of war; but it must be 
remembered that feelings will change as soon as short 
memories lose the vividness of their impressions, and that 
we cannot call the world a safe place to live in until the 
more difficult questions which now puzzle the nations on 
every side have been satisfactorily settled. 


We may summarily review the state of foreign affairs 
as the New Year will find it. To begin with, it becomes 
daily more obvious that the Treaties of London, Bucharest, 
and Constantinople have not really settled the problems of 
the Balkans. It seems possible that the Concert of 
Europe, which really was a Concert for the purpose of 
dealing with the Balkans during the war, even though its 
maximum of agreement was not great, may fall asunder 
again into two camps. It has been announced that 
Sir Edward Grey’s Note on the Aegean islands will 
be considered by the three members of the Triple 
Alliance, who will then send a united answer to 
it. The disposal of the islands was expressly left 
to the Great Powers, so we hope that the Bench of 
Judges will not disagree in this matter, as there is no 
Court of Appeal above them. Sir Edward Grey implied, 
if he did not say, in his Note that the conditions which 
Turkey had to fulfil before Italy abandoned the islands 
occupied during ber war with Turkey were already fulfilled. 
We do not know whether the Italian Government main- 
tain that the conditions are not fulfilled, for their 
statements on the subject are reticent and vague. At all 
events, there is no appearance of an immediate abandon- 
ment of theislands. Greece, we have always held, ought 
to have all the Aegean islands, which have immemorially 
been associated with her by sentiment and belong to her by 
geographical right. But Greece is not in such favour with 
the Powers as she used to be, and it will be necessary for 
her not to insist on making unjustifiable claims to territory 
in Southern Albania—claims which would be certain to pro- 
voke Italy to dangerous resentment. One point already 
scored by Greece, which ought to be an enormous source of 
pride to her and a makeweight against any minor dis- 
appointments, is the fact that the Greek flag has been 
hoisted in Crete with the consent of the Powers. At least 
we read in the Times that the Consuls were present at the 
ceremony, and that may be taken as a sign of consent. It 
is a signal fact that the Cretan question is at last ended, 
and we trust that the Greeks will remember that the 
Venezelos policy to which they owe this result was sub- 
stantially one of prudence. A kindred question to that 
of the islands is the tentative claim of Russia to a direct 
influence in the administration of Mount Athos. “ Influ- 
ence” is one of those vague words which may cover any- 
thing, and Italy and Austria-Hungary already pretend that 
Russia wishes to upset the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean. Against this anti-Russian suspicion must 
be set the anti-German suspicions of Russia. The latter 
have become rather acute owing to the appointment of a 
German general, General Liman von Sanders, to the 
command of the Ist Army Corps at Constantinople. It 
may or may not be that the duties of the German general 
are different in kind from those of the naval “ advisers” 
whom Great Britain lends to Turkey. On the surface it 
would seem that there is no justification for a German 
general actually taking command of the Ist Army Corps, 
and the action of Germany in arranging for him to do so 
is not one that can be described as scrupulously framed to 
maintain the public confidence of Europe. But it must be 
remembered that foreign protests at the Porte are so much of 
an everyday occurrence—so much part of the familiar game 
of diplomacy as played in Turkey—that the Turkish 
Government provide against them in advance by saying 
that they are going to do things which they have no real 
expectation of being allowed to do. The protests in 
France have been more active than those of Russia, who 
indeed is accused by Frenchmen of negligence. It is 
difficult to get to the bottom of this conflicting play of 
rival interests, but we may say in general that while we 
have no doubt that Russia is as anxious to serve her own 
interests as she always has been, she is also sincerely 
desirous of peace. She has nothing whatever to gain by 
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war. She honestly stands with the Triple Entente for the 
maintenance of peace—a subject upon which we shall have 
a few more words to say presently. In the meantime we 
fear that the financial condition of Turkey is going from 
bad to worse. The Young Turks, who formerly made a 
point of paying salaries regularly, are no longer able to do 
so, and they have fallen some months into arrear. After all 
its vicissitudes the Committee is still the core of govern- 
ment in Turkey. It is not that the Committee is strong 
so much as that there is no other group strong enough to 
supersede it. Unless some bold spirit suddenly arises to 
change the complexion of affairs, the Committee will 
probably be reinstated in power at the next elections. 

As the result of the Balkan War, the Triple Alliance 
probably feels more doubtful of its strength than the 
Triple Entente does. Austria-Hungary has pursued a 
policy at once ambitious, jealous, and curiously un- 
successful. For the moment her suspicion is directed 
almost wholly against Servia. Servia has got more out 
of the war than any of the Balkan Allies. She has won 
great military renown ; besides doubling her territory, she 
was able to help the Bulgarians in front of Adrianople, 
and the other day to suppress quickly, if ruthlessly, an 
Albanian revolt that would have occupied the Turks for 
months. Her pride and ambition naturally match her 
achievements, and it is in the way of her ambition that 
Austria-Hungary sets innumerable stumbling-blocks. It 
would be well if the Austrians could forget their anti- 
Slav prejudices, but they will probably continue in the 
old manner, and one does not see what the end will be of 
this clash of ambitions. Servia appears determined to 
possess the Orient Railway which runs through her newly 
acquired territory, and Austria-Hungary declares that she, 
for her part, cannot consent to the paralysis of her trade 
with Salonica. This is one of the more dangerous disputes. 
In the meantime it is interesting to watch the reaction of 
Austria-Hungary’s political paralysis upon the state of the 
Triple Alliance. Germany can feel confidence in neither 
Austria-Hungary nor Italy. Italy, in proportion to her 
success in Northern Africa, is necessarily an even less 
zealous member than before of the Triple Alliance. Her 
attention is turned away from Furope to her new posses- 
sions. Her interest in watching the policy of the Triple 
Entente is as nothing compared with her anxiety to 
develop her administration and trade in the Tripolitaine. 
If Germany proposed any speculative or fanciful policy for 
the Triple Alliance, the approval of Italy would be almost 
freezing in its formality. Italy thinks that she has a 
“ good thing” in Northern Africa, and she wants nothing 
Jess than to follow wills-of-the-wisp elsewhere. It may be 
said that all this tells in favour of peace, and we are glad 
to be able to say that we think it does. Russia, so far 
from suffering from the events in the Balkans, is in a 
stronger position than ever. The motive of the Triple 
Entente as a league of peace has, indeed, worked 
admirably. It is proved, in fact, that the Triple Entente 
is necessary. In all our dealings with Russia we should 
remember this. She may do things that we had rather 
were left undone, but we repeat that her desire for peace 
is honest, and that if we were ever to split with Russia 
because of minor disagreements, we should be false to 
our interests and to those of Europe. To split with 
her would at once expose us to the old legendary charge of 
perfidy. Weshould be the object of attack from every 
country in Europe, and we should have fairly earned our 
fate. That is why we must never allow the Triple 
Entente to collapse. Heroic isolation means death— 
possibly heroic, but at all events certain. We are a 
member of the Triple Entente by force of circumstances. 
The alternative is a disaster by comparison with which 
the admitted inconveniences and the minor disagreeable 
responsibilities which our obligations force us to incur at 
present are negligible. 

For the other outstanding events in foreign affairs we 
must look further afield—to China and Mexico. In China 
the Republic has already become little more than a name. 
Yuan Shih-kai has answered his critics in the traditional 
non-Republican manner by removing them. Parliament 
(which, however, is not in active being) has been purged 
by the suspension of the whole of the advanced Radical 
group. This was the not unexpected sequel to the 
suppression of the revolt in the South, whence the 
strength of philosophic Radicalism was derived. 





absence of any striking news from China in recent days 
enables us to hope that nothing tragic is happening. It 
may be that the dictatorship of a prince of voppor- 
tunists like Yuan Shih-kai may be much better for 
the country in the end than a chaos of benevolent 
but impotent Republicanism. The news that a con- 
cession for a British railway has been gained by Lord 
F french is of particular interest, because it is the first great 
private commercial enterprise which has been negotiated 
since the collapse of the authority of the Five Power 
group. The Powers still regulate the raising of State 
loans in China, but for the rest foreigners are free in their 
private capacity to enter into any undertakings they please 
with the support of their respective Legations. We only 
hope that British traders will depend mainly upon their 
own efforts, and not try, by unnecessary complaints of the 
inaction of our Legation, to force the Foreign Office into 
a bagman diplomacy, which is a very undesirable kind of 
diplomacy. As to Mexico, President Wilson is still 
trusting to the financial collapse of General Huerta. That 
General Huerta will collapse if given time enough is 
quite likely. Everyone except Porfirio Diaz has always 
collapsed in Mexico. But the new candidate for the 
Presidency, be he Federal or rebel, is not likely to be much 
less “ blood-stained ” than General Huerta himself, against 
whom, by the way, assassination has never been proved. 
We recognize the fine intentions of Mr. Wilson, but we 
cannot see how his policy can end ultimately in anything 
but failure or effective intervention. You cannot order the 
daily conduct of any country without establishing such a 
control as is indistinguishable from a Protectorate, which in 
its turn is often indistinguishable from annexation. Yet 
annexation is repudiated by Mr. Wilson as something 
inconceivably wrong. 





THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE action of Sir Edward Henry in warning the 
Metropolitan Police that it is contrary to regulations 

for members of the Police Force to join any Trade Union 
will help to enlighten the public as to the seriousness of the 
dangers involved in a police strike, or indeed in any 
extensive strike of public employees. The case of the 
police is, of course, a peculiarly grave one. Few of us 
trouble to think how completely our peaceful possession of 
our property, and even our personal existence, depends upon 
the police. It is to be feared that a considerable proportion 
of mankind, including in that term womankind also, is 
to a large extent dishonest. The experience of every 
big shop shows that, even in spite of police protection and 
the payment of special detectives, shop-lifting by well- 
dressed women is a constant practice. Equally interesting, 
as showing the mentality of sections of the population, 
is the experience of ’bus-conductors and railway inspectors, 
who are constantly brought up against people trying to 
evade the payment of their fares. Beyond these milder 
forms of larceny there isa good deal of potential criminality 
on a more brutal scale. In London and in all large towns 
there is » minority of persons always on the border-line of 
crime. No doubt this minority is relatively small, but 
owing to the vastness of our population in the great 
cities it is often a huge band. Five per cent. in six 
millions is 300,000. Normally the constituents of this 
minority remain within the law, and seldom commit acts of 
dishonesty or violence unless they are quite certain of being 
undetected or unpunished. The moment the presence of 
the Police Force was completely removed these people 
would give full rein both to their covetousness and to their 
brutality. In no figurative sense it may be said that a 
police strike would let loose a whole army of men who 
would set to work to plunder shops and houses, using 
physical force without scruple against any persons who 
opposed their passage. They would be aided in their 
raiding expeditions by troops of camp followers, women 
as well as men, who would help in carrying away the loot. 
Necessarily there would be resistance on the part of some 
shopkeepers and some householders, and within a few 
hours the whole town would be in a state of anarchy. No 
organization of volunteer special constables could be got 
together with sufficient quickness to meet a sudden police 
strike, nor would volunteer constables have the training 
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outbreak of lawlessness. The mischief which would be done 
to a great town by a complete police strike lasting only forty- 
eight hours can best be compared to what happened in the 
Middle Ages when a captured city was given over to the 
soldiers to sack. In view of these considerations, which ought 
to be fairly obvious to everybody, but which some people 
have a habit of forgetting, it is absolutely imperative to make 
a police strike impossible. But it is futile to forbid strikes 
if a Union is permitted to organize itself. A strike is the 
essential weapon of a Trade Union, and a Union which 
disarmed itself by forgoing the power to strike would have 
no effective raison d'étre. This is the essential justification 
for Sir Edward Henry’s opportune warning. 

It remains to be seen how this warning will be treated 
by the Labour Party and the Socialists generally. The 
rapid growth of Syndicalist theories among Trade 
Unionists is a modern development, the importance of 
which the public is only beginning vaguely to under- 
stand. Large sections of the working classes are now 
dominated by the idea that the interests of all manual 
wage-earners are identical, and that if they choose to 
combine they can extort any terms they like from the 
capitalist classes In many ways it is most fortunate 
that expression should have been given to this theory by 
municipal and State employees, for thus the real nature 
of the theory is best brought home to the public. As 
long as industry is organized on the basis of Free Exchange 
it is always possible for men in search of higher wages 
to argue that they are being underpaid in order to swell 
the profits of the private employer When men employed 
by the State or by the municipality ask for higher 
wages everybody is able to see that the extra payment 
can only come out of the pockets of the public. Even 
here, however, the full extent of the burden is com- 
pletely hidden by our unfortunate system of taxation, 
which renders the masses of the population only liable to 
indirect burdens There is still abroad a popular delusion 
that if the wages of the Post Office employees are expanded 
so as to swallow uphalf orthe whole of the present Post Office 
profit, the only persons to suffer will be Income Tax payers. 
There is a similar delusion that extra payments made to 
municipal employees will only fall upon direct ratepayers, 
and that compound householders, who form the bulk of the 
population, will escape any share of the burden. That 
such a delusion should exist is a strong reason for reform- 
ing as soon as possible our whole system both of national 
and municipal taxation. It needs, however, very little 
thought to be able to see the impossibility of confining 
the burden of increased taxation to a portion only of the 
community, and in any case the number of direct taxpayers 
and direct ratepayers is happily sufficiently great to enable 
a considerable section of the population to understand that 
Syndicalism does not mean war against the capitalist, but 
war against the community. 

When a community is threatened with war its first duty 
is to take measures to guard against the danger. It is 
useless to wait till the war comes and then whine about 
the losses. The practical question, therefore, for the 
country at this moment to consider is whether we ought 
not at once to apply to every important body of public 
employees the rule which so properly exists in the Metro- 
politan Police Force. There would certainly be opposition 
to this course from the Labour Party and from many 
Liberals who look upon the organization of Trade Unions, 
with the subsequent power of striking, as a sacred right of 
the individual. We admit to the full that in the case of 
services that are in no sense vital to the community the 
State has no right to interfere between employer and 
employed, and to prevent the employees from combining 
to get better wages or other improved conditions of labour. 
The case is entirely different where what may be called 
vital services are involved. The protection of the life of 
the community takes precedence over every other principle, 
and therefore in the case of services like the police service, 
the postal service, and many municipal services, the 
duty of the State is to take such steps as will make it 
impossible for any body or bodies of men to threaten 
the life of the community. This can best be done by 
making the conditions of employment such that men will 
voluntarily on accepting those conditions resign the right 
of forming Trade Unions. In order to give effect to 
this principle the matter should be put plainly to every 
eraployee of the public when he accepts the appointment. 





He should then be called upon to sign an agreement 
explicitly forgoing the right of combination in considera- 
tion of the wages, hours of labour, and pension offered 
him by the State. The question becomes then solely one of 
terms. Each mancan decide for himself whether he prefers 
to remain in private employment with the opportunity of 
joining a Union, and with the liberty of striking whenever the 
humour takes him, or whether he will abandon these rights 
for the advantage of obtaining permanent employment at 
good pay with a liberal allowance in the event of sickness 
and a substantial pension in old age. No one can force 
State employment upon any individual, and therefore there 
is no hardship in making the offer of State service on 
terms such as we have suggested. 

We believe that at the present moment the conditions 
of employment in practically every public service are so 
favourable that there would not be the slightest difficulty 
in obtaining as many men as are requisite on such a 
bargain as is here proposed. Indeed, so great are tho 
advantages of Government service that the competition 
for civilian appointments has hitherto prevented the State 
from doing what on military grounds it ought to have 
done long ago—namely, give a preferential claim to old 
soldiers in all suitable civilian employment. There is 
nothing that would so greatly improve recruiting for the 
Army as to establish a rule that every soldier at the end 
of his seven years’ service should, if of good character, be 
practically certain of a berth in the Post Office or the 
Police Force or some other Government or municipal 
service. This rule would not only be beneficial to the 
Army, it would also be beneficial to the services con- 
cerned, for most of these services do not require any ski!led 
technical training. They require only ordinary common- 
sense and a spirit of discipline. As a practical policy, 
therefore, we suggest that the Syndicalist movemert which 
bas now permeated the lower ranks of the public services 
should be met, first by the establishment of the rule that 
posts are, as far as possible, to be reserved for ex-soldiers, 
and secondly by insisting that every person appointed 
shall sign a declaration forgoing the right of combination. 

In regard to private employment, let us say once more 
that we should not dream of proposing any action inimical 
to Trade Unions. There Free Exchange and Free Contract 
should have the fullest play, and these involve the right of 
the men te sell their labour on any terms they choose. 
The liberty of the private employee must be wholly 
unshackled. For private employment, indeed, we believe 
that Trade Unions, though they bring some very grave evils 
in their train, are necessary for the welfare of the 
employed. They are a part of the mechanism of industry 
which could not be got rid of without injury. State 
employment for this reason, if for no other, ought to be 
very strictly limited. It is necessary to forbid the right 
of combination in the case of State employment, but we 
wish to deprive as few men as possible of that right. State 
employees must be men apart, and we want to limit not to 
multiply their number. 





EXCLUSION OR COMPREHENSION ? 


T is very difficult for a layman to write of the Kikuyu 
controversy in that spirit of gentleness and patience 
which is in truth the only spirit in which theological 
controversy ought to be approached. Yet it must be 
admitted that there is some excuse for the layman’s indig- 
nation at what he is inclined to call the harshness, the 
bigotry, and the un-Christian feeling of those who cannot 
bear the thought of Bishops of the Church of England 
administering the Communion to Nonconformists. It 
seems so plain to him that the religion of Christ must be 
essentially opposed to such ritualistic punctilios, must be 
inclusive and not exclusive, embracing and not repellent. 
It seems so plain also that it is the special glory of the 
Church of England to have inherited above all other 
Churches the spirit of religious benevolence—to be the 
Church of the open door. Yet his indignation, though 
natural, must not be indulged, for if it is indulged it is 
certain, like all forms of anger, to lead him to injustice. 
Unquestionably a great many of those who take the opposite 
side to the layman of our thought, who hold what 
we may call for convenience, though without the slightest 
desire to create prejudice, the extreme Anglican view, 
hold it on perfectly conscientious if mistaken grounds. 
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We dealt last week with some of the wider religious 
aspects of the question. To-day we want to deal 
more especially with a somewhat narrower, though very 
important, point concerning the controversy as to the 
admission of Nonconformists to the Communion. There 
are a very great number of clergymen who at heart are most 
anxious to give free access for Communion to all Christians 
honestly and reverently desiring it, and to whom the 
thought of repelling any such Christians is most 
abhorrent. But though they are anxious not to exclude or 
to shut the chancel gates against any of those who seek 
spiritual sustenance at their hands, they are haunted by 
the thought that they may be doing something illegal and 
something contrary to the canons of the Church of 
England if they knowingly administer the Communion to 
unconfirmed Nonconformists. 

It is to the men thus perplexed that we desire to address 
ourselves to-day. We believe that their doubts and diffi- 
culties here are quite unfounded. So far from it being 
wrong or contrary to the law of the land or of the Church 
of England for a clergyman to administer the Communion 
to persons who do not generally conform to the practices of 
that Church, it is very doubtful whether in law the Non- 
conformist has not an absolute right to claim admission to 
the Communion in his parish church. The question has not 
been tested in the Courts, but there are persons of high 
learning in matters of ecclesiastical law who hold that the 
Courts would make good such a claim on the part of a 
Nonconformist, even though the Nonconformist had not 
been confirmed. It is quite clear that the intention of the 
law of the land and of the law of the Church as set forth 
in the statutes and in the rubrics and canons is that no 
man or woman shall be repelled from the Communion on 
account of their religious views. No declarations of faith 
or orthodoxy are required. Again, the clergyman is not 
bound to satisfy himself that the claimant is in fact leading 
a good life. Such questions are left to the would-be com- 
municant. The responsibility is on the individual who 
communicates, not on the clergyman. The only grounds 
on which the clergyman can repel are the grounds of open 
and notorious evil living. Otherwise the Church guards most 
jealously the right of free and unfettered access by adults. 

It will be urged at once that this view of the free right 
of access to the Communion is made untenable by the 
rubric which requires confirmation, or the assurance that 
the person is ready and desirous to be confirmed. Though 
we cannot to-day enter in detail into the question of 
authorities, we believe that what we may call “the prohibition 
of unconfirmed persons” view is not the true view of the 
rubric. The rubric was intended, not to bar Noncon- 
formists, but merely to prevent any revival of the pre- 
Reformation practice of giving the Communion to children 
of tender years. The alteration made in the time of 
Charles II., while closing the door to this abuse, was 
intended to allow the very thing which the altered rubric is 
now invoked to prevent—i.e., the admission of Noncon- 
formists. Usage supports our contention. If that 
contention is bad, how comes it that foreign Princes and 
Princesses, though unconfirmed, have always been admitted 
to the Communion of the Church of England without doubt 
or question? Again, how is it that the occasional con- 
formity of the eighteenth century was actually prescribed 
for persons many of whom were unconfirmed, and that up 
till a generation ago the admission of unconfirmed persons 
was constant and unchallenged? We do not intend, however, 
on the present occasion to argue the point that clergymen of 
the National Church, the Church which is the Church of 
the whole nation and not merely an Anylican sect, a 
Church, that is, in which nonconforming persons have rights 
as well as conforming persons, must admit the demand of 
unconfirmed Christians to partake of the Sacrament. All 
we want to do now is to point out that it is absolutely 
certain that no clergyman who does admit unconfirmed 
persons to Communion has committed any offence for 
which he can be punished or censured by any Court of 
Law. But where no offence has been committed and where 
no punishment can be given there has been no illegality. 
To reiterate, we say without fear of a contradiction which 
will hold good in law that any clergyman who so desires 
can, with a perfectly clear conscience as to the legality of 
his act, admit persons to the Communion whom he knows 
to be unconfirmed. Any attempt made to question his 
action as a breach of the law would be certain to fail. 








We shall, of course, be asked, and rightly asked, what 
warrant we, who are neither ecclesiastics nor lawyers, have 
for laying down the law with such assurance. Our answer 
is to be found in what took place in 1869 when Dean 
Stanley administered the Holy Communion in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey to the distinguished 
body of scholars and divines, including prominent Scotch 
Presbyterians and English Nonconformists, none of whom 
had been confirmed. This beautiful act of Christian 
fellowship was unfortunately denounced by a certain 
number of extreme Anglicans as a grievous wrong and 
scandal. One High Church paper, indeed, went so far as 
to declare that a dignitary of the Church had “cast 
pearls before swine and given that which is most holy 
to the dogs.” Happily we have advanced a little in 
Christian charity since that date, but still, in the main, 
the gravamen urged against the Bishops in Uganda is the 
same as that urged against Dean Stanley. Tait, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was at once approached in a 
memorial put forward by the President of the English 
Church Union (the present Lord Halifax), who depre- 
cated as “a dishonour to our Lord and Saviour” the 
concession of “the sacred privilege of Church Com- 
munion to persons who deny the Church’s characteristic 
doctrines.” To this memorial Archbishop Tait sent as 
soothing a reply as he could, but at the same time he 
made it clear that, in his opinion, it would not have been 
right to repel, “‘as you seem to desire, any individual 
who is willing so to join, and who had been thought fit 
to take part in the great religious work of revising the 
present version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

Later on Canon Carter transmitted to the Archbishop a 
memorial in protest signed by fifteen hundred and twenty- 
nine clergymen of the Church of England. This memorial 
quoted and laid special stress on the rubric at the end of 
the Confirmation Service in regard to unconfirmed persons, 
and thus raised the exact issue which we have been 
debating. In his carefully reasoned reply, Archbishop 
Tait lays down, to begin with, “the responsibility as to 
attendance on the individual conscience of those who 
join in the Holy Communion.” He then expresses his 
agreement with the Ritual Commissioners, ‘ who in their 
recent Report have appended to the directions respecting 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper the following 
note: ‘The foregoing directions are not to be held to 
authorize the refusal of the Holy Communion to those who 
humbly and devoutly desire to partake thereof.’” We 
may remind our readers that the Ritual Commissioners 
included the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Gloucester, 
Bristol, Chester, St. David’s, and Carlisle, and a large 
number of leading Churchmen among the laity. 

Archbishop Tait in his letter to Canon Carter then goes 
on to ask whether “ error of religious opinion” is to be a 
disqualification, and to deal with the hypothetical case of 
an avowed infidel being admitted, even if it was known to 
the officiating minister that he came only to scoff. “I 
answer, that in any case where a minister is in doubt the 
Church points to the propriety of his consulting his 
Bishop, and if the case is such as to require him to act 
at once, he must forthwith inform his Bishop, with whom, 
and not with the officiating minister, the ultimate responsi- 
bility of deciding the case must rest.” The Archbishop 
dwells upon the fact that he is not insensible to the 
honest anxiety of those who have memorialized him. He 
believes, however, that “they have no ground for alarm 
lest the solemnity of the Church’s ordinances should be 
lowered ” :— 


“But some of the memorialists are indignant at the admission 
of any Dissenters, however orthodox, to the Holy Communion in 
our Church. I confess that I have no sympathy with such objec- 
tions. I consider that the interpretation which these memorialists 
put upon the rubric to which they appeal, at the end of the Com- 
munion Service, is quite untenable. As at present advised, I believe 
this rubric to apply solely to our own people, and not to those 
members of foreign or dissenting bodies who occasionally conform. 
All who have studied the history of our Church, and especially of 
the reign of Queen Anne, when this question was earnestly 
debated, must know how it has been contended that the Church 
of England places no bar against occasional conformity. While I 
hail any approaches that are made to us by the ancient Churches of 
the East and by the great Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
of the Continent of Europe, and while I lament that Roman 
Catholics by the fault of their leaders are becoming further 
removed from us at a time when all the rest of Christendom is 
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drawing closer together, I rejoice very heartily that so many of 
our countrymen at home, usually separated from us, have been 
able devoutly to join with us in this holy rite, at the inauguration 
of the solemn work they have in hand. I hope that we may see 
in this Holy Communion an omen of a time not far distant, when 
our unhappy divisions may disappear, and, as we serve one 
Saviour, and profess to believe in one Gospel, we may all unite 
more closely in the discharge of the great duties which our Lord 
has laid on us of preparing the word for His second coming.” 

For the present we must be content to leave the matter 
as Archbishop Tait left it. His words certainly show that 
we have high authority for our declaration, which we 
make once more—namely, that no clergyman need feel that 
he is doing a wrongful act as regards the law of the land 
or the law of the Church if he acts in the spirit in which 
Archbishop Tait upheld the action of Dean Stanley. 

As we have said above, we mean later to deal with the 
point whether a clergyman is not in fact guilty of an 
illegal act when he repels a Nonconformist parishioner 
who is unconfirmed, provided, of course, the parishioner 
does not come under the only absolute prohibition in the 
rubric—i.e., is an open and notorious evil liver. No doubt 
many of our readers will desire to write to us on the various 
points at issue, but we would ask them to withhold con- 
troversy till we return to the question in its widest and 
fullest aspect—till our whole contention as to the legal 
position is before them. 








“WHY THEN, GOD'S SOLDIER BE HE!” 

i= difficulty of reconciling the pacific tenor of 

Christianity with the conception of a soldier's life as 
fit for a Christian man is a familiar and, superficially, an 
acute one. It might be argued that Christianity is not a 
pacific but a militant religion, for Our Lord was by no means 
always pacific in the face of evil; but we may leave that 
question on one side, and be content to accept the conclusion 
that Christianity is characteristically pacific. Even so, 
Christianity, we maintain, says no word which can dis- 
countenance the calling of the soldier. We do not underrate 
the sincerity of those who tell us that the assumption that 
war is the natural and inevitable fate of mankind is false and 
wicked. But we feel certain that the vast majority of our 
pacifists can be proved to be wrong in logic and ethics. To 
those who take the old-fashioned Quaker view of war—that it is 
a prohibited thing which no Christian can touch without being 
defiled—we have no argument to offer. The difference between 
us is too great for controversy. We respect their opinion, and 
admit that if their premises be granted their logic is unassail- 
able. But very few pacifists are old-fashioned Quakers. They 
consent to make some preparation for the employment of force, 
but not a full or adequate preparation. They admit that fight- 
ing may be provisionally unavoidable, but they wish to hide 
away from the sight of possible enemies all such provocative 
things as soldiers and munitions of war. “Reason and good- 
will,” they say, “are our only true defences. Private persons no 
longer kill each other in order to settle their disputes. Why 
should nations doso?” The answer is that there is no place 
in experience or expectation for this argument. We wish that 
there were. By all means let us settle every dispute that we 
possibly can by goodwill, but let us not forget that the final 
answer to all disputes where men feel so strongly that they 
will not yield is superior physical force. The only person in 
the world who can deny this proposition is the man who can 
honestly say either : “ There is no conceivable situation in inter- 
national politics in which I should not prefer peace even at the 
price of putting up with evil,” or “Ido not believe that any 
nation will ever again behave in such an infamous way that it 
will be necessary for my country to say ‘ You shall not do that.’” 
Possibly there is someone, not a Quaker, who can honestly say 
this, but we never met him. Obviously, unless we are prepared 
to consent to wrongs and oppressions, we must be able to 
make good our will when we say that we cannot tolerate those 
things. An army is an instrument of argument, and as much 
an instrument for good argument as for bad argument, as 
much an instrument appropriate to a Christian country as an 
instrument indispensable to a predatory and unprincipled 
country. 

We have not yet suggested ananswer to the whole case against 
the conception of the soldier's calling as fit fora Christian, 
for there is another very familiar pacific statement which runs 
like this: “Every day of the year men settle their disputes in 





Law Courts. Why should not nations do the same thing? 
International law is the solution.” If we look into the 
matter, however, we must see that there is no just com- 
parison between the law of a nation and international law. 
In the Law Courts of any country the man who loses his case 
puts up with his losses or his humiliation because the whole 
force of the country will be exerted against him if he docs 
not do so. He knows that there is no belp for him. He may 
not put up with his reverses with a good grace, but he has 
to accept them whatever they may be. But among the 
company of nations thcre is no such final authority to enforce 
compliance. Such a final authority is conceivable; there 
might be a universal despotism, a kind of immensely inflated 
Paz Romana; but, thank heaven! there is no such hideous 
tyranny as that, and we pray that there never may be. 
Failing it, however, men will fight, so far as we can see, to 
the end of the chapter, and it will be open to them to fight 
just as much for the good and Christianlike causes as for 
contemptible and selfish ones. 

Our thoughts have been turned to the logical and, indeed, 
as it seems to us, unanswerable caee for the soldier's calling 
by receiving a leaflet (Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. per hundred 
copies) containing an extraordinarily interesting letter written 
by Frederick Denison Maurice to his son, the late Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. The letter was written when 
Frederick Maurice first joined the Army in India. Here was 
no sophist trying to make the soldier’s calling square with his 
own religious convictions by some process of logic-chopping. 
The letter is the deliberate avowal of one of the most serious 
Christian thinkers of modern times. As Lord Roberts 
points out in a few words of preface to the letter, Gladstone's 
opinion of F. D. Maurice was as follows: “The picture of him 
[in the Life written by his son] is one of the most touching, 
searching, and complete that I have ever seen in print. It 
is indeed a ‘ spiritual splendour,’ to borrow a phrase of Dante 
about St. Dominic.” Lord Roberts says of the letter: “It 
cannot fail, I think, to carry conviction to many who have 
mistaken views as to the soldier’s profession.” We think so 
too. After explaining in his letter exactly what the “calling” 
of a clergyman meant to him—how the obligation to declare 
that he was called by the Holy Ghost to the ministry, so far 
from being an offence or a cause of misgiving to him, had 
been the only thing that had made him conscious of the 
right and the power to speak to others—F. D. Maurice con- 
tinues as follows :— 

“T know how many there are who would tell me that I might 
apply this language to any occupation more properly than to 
yours. They will say that your calling cannot be a godly one, 
that Iam profaning what is holy when I am daring to talk of a 
spirit of love and peace as dwelling with the soldier and prompting 
his deeds. I have considered the arguments of these who speak 
thus—I was brought up to regard them as almost self-evident; I 
have deliberately rejected them. The Bible has convinced me, 
history has convinced me, personal experience has convinced me, 
that they are not true. I find the expression ‘Lord of Hosts’ 
everywhere in the Scriptures, and accept it as a right and honest 
expression of a great truth. I find that the leaders of armies and 
that armies themselves have done nobly works which I recognize 
as God's works. I find a spirit of order and obedience in them 
which I scarcely find elsewhere, and which I wish civilians could 
imitate. I find justice, gentleness, tenderness, not merely mixing 
with such qualities in military men, but eminently characteristic 
of some among them. This being the case, I have solemnly and 
with my whole heart and soul refused to make an exception from 
the maxim which I think governs all offices and undertakings in 
the case of the office and undertaking of the soldier. I recognize 
him in battles and in the preparation for battles as the servant of 
the living God. I believe the Spirit of God really calls him to his 
duties, and fits him for them, as He calls me to mine. And 
having this faith—without which it would be anguish to think of 
you in India or anywhere—I feel more bound to insist upon this 
principle when I discourse about soldiers than in almost any other 
case,” 

Maurice goes on to say that he perceives how terrible 
must have been the effects of a loss of faith in the minds of 
armies generally and of the individuals who compose them. 
This is a point not often enough considered. If it is part of 
the procedure for ushering in the “reign of universal peace” 
that every army is to be regarded and treated as an accursed 
thing, the reaction upon the moral character of the army 
itself must be disastrous. Suppose that that had been the 
typical attitude of Englishmen towards the Army ever since 
the days of, say, the Great Exhibition, when it was popularly 
thought that the reign of peace had actually begun. In what 
state of moral and leper-like isolation would the Army find 
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itself now? As Maurice says, “if he [the soldier} 
accepts the statement of pious men that he is only a devil's 
instrument, the prospect for his land, and for all lands, is 
darker than one dares to contemplate.” 

That justice, frankness, and gentleness have been the 
qualities of eminent soldiers—of a higher proportion of 
soldiers than of civilians—is one of the facts of history. 
One need not look further than the country in which Sir 
Frederick Maurice began his military career for splendid 
examples—Havelock, Outram, Lawrence, and Lord Roberts 
himself. It was the great soldiers who practised moderation 
and humanity in the presence of horrible provocation and 
extreme personal peril while European traders in Calcutta 
cried out for panic measures of reprisal. “See how a 
Christian can die,” said Havelock to his son with his last 
breath, and it was in the Army that he had learned how. His 
son’s unrecorded sentiment, we may be sure, was the same as 
old Siward’s in Macbeth: “Why then, God’s soldier be he!” 
And such a dedication may be as appropriate and sincere for 
the living soldier, who has causes to serve, as for the dead. 





“SANCTUARY!” 


OES a man deserve our special courtesy because he differs 
from us? If he happens to belong to a very small 
minority, he will probably demand it, or tell us straight out 
that our opinions are prejudices, and that we hold them only 
out of conventionalism born of obstinate self-interest, while 
his own conclusions are as his very heart’s blood. “Sanc- 
tuary!” he will cry, as he boasts the numerical weakness of his 
co-believers; and, with his hand upon the altar dedicated to 
the god of small battalions, he will pour forth jibe after jibe 
while he dares us to the dastardly course of a reply in kind. 
Has he a right to his shelter? It is very difficult for his 
opponent, from his position among the majority, to think so. 
For the latter’s convictions are not less dear to him because 
they are general and popular. The convictions—as distinct 
from the passing opinions—of the multitude have their roots 
in instinct, in conscience, and in long tradition. When they 
are violently assailed a man is apt to feel as though his 
spiritual life had been attempted. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation renders him fierce. He would like to do battle with 
his opponent, and when he sees him trying to take sanctuary 
his anger very naturally cools into contempt. He was 
willing to argue with a crank, but the refusal of the man in 
a minority to fight fairly makes him, no doubt unreasonably, 
conclude that all cranks are cowards and not worthy of his 
steel. It is exceedingly bad for the representative of the 
majority that this should be so. Jt inclines him to make 
a moral question of opinion, it makes him regard anger as 
an argument, and it confirms his opinion that truth can only 
be found in the mouth of a certain type of man. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that the crank does take sanctuary is in itself a 
tribute to the magnanimity of the ordinary man. It is the 
experience of the minority that a refuge is allowed to them, 
and they do not recognize that when they claim protection they 
give up hope of victory. The supporters of a winning cause 
never say: “If I hit a great big brute of a fellow like you, 
I’m a hero; if you hit back, you're a coward and a bully.” 
Such a plea is, in fact, the white flag. 

It seems an ungracious task to accuse the unlucky, but 
these, again, cry “ Sanctuary!” more often than seems quite 
fair. A man may have lost all his money through no fault 
of his own, and yet be the most disagreeable man alive. 
Mercifully, it is not only the best people who fall into 
misfortune, though really it sometimes seems like it. II]- 
Inck may give its victim «a licence to grumble, but it 
does not put him altogether outside the rules of fair play. 
Yet there are certain kind people, certain sentimentalists, 
and certain superstitious people who believe that it does. 
Kindness may be foolish, but, taken as a whole, it is a better 
quality than wisdom, and of the actions of people who are 
inspired solely by kindness we do not speak. But senti- 
mentalists claim a consideration for the unlucky which is 
really absurd, and they themselves sometimes demand it with 
the pertinacity of a Southern beggar. A vast number of 
persons are moved by superstition in a manner which is 
not ignoble. A fear lest a like misfortune befall the too 
rigorous critic of the victim of mischance is a natural and 
perhaps a right fear; but when we excuse everything to the 





unfortunate person simply because we think it unlucky to do 
otherwise, we are not offering sympathy, we are simply, as 
it were, “touching wood.” On the whole, it is greatly to the 
credit of the fortunate many that they do show so much 
kindness to the unlucky bad; but it must be remembered that 
bad people, whether lucky or unlucky, are a source of danger 
and detriment to the community they live in, and it is possible 
to be very unjust to others by giving too much consideration 
to their demands. 

But though the man in the minority may be wrong 
when he seeks sanctuary, and though he most certainly 
is ill-advised if he has any wish to convert, his tempta- 
tions are very great. It is difficult to some natures to 
take even verbal risks alone. True, when two men argue 
together they are apparently one against one, but a sense that 
he has an army behind him never leaves the man who belongs 
to the majority, while his opponent often cannot lose a 
feeling of loneliness and fear. Often he wishes he had 
never heard the expression, “a rat in acorner.” He bas a 
sense that he will be overwhelmed. His bitterness is in a 
measure excusable. Most men, perhaps all men, hold, openly 
or secretly, some unusual opinion or are held by some one 
unusual conviction. It may have reference to an important 
or an unimportant subject, but, such as it is, it is part of their 
individuality. Many men never mention it. They could not 
bear to let it run the gauntlet of the majority. They may 
pass for men taking the conventional view in every matter, 
but secretly they indulge an eccentricity. That is why they 
let the under-dog be when he has hold of the horns of 
the altar. Such secret convictions, however, cannot be 
dignified with the name of faith. Faith, like murder, will 
out. Now and then a man will say what he never intended 
to say, will testify to belief he never intended to make public, 
because he simply could not help it. Most of us have 
occasionally done such a thing as this, and have felt at least 
the temptation to cry “Sanctuary!” as we see for a 
moment as in a vision the invisible hosts which surround 
our opponent and see ourselves alone, ridiculous, hopeless, 
pushed by a force we cannot resist upon the enemy’s 
spears. We feel at the moment as though we deserved 
sympathy, and perhaps we do. What is unreasonable is that 
when we are allowed sanctuary we are conscious of a base 
temptation to see how we can injure the enemy from there. 
To go back to our metaphor, we hoist the white flag and keep 
on shooting from under its protection. 

We have said that the man in the majority has tradition 
behind him—and that is true ; but the under-dog has a tradi- 
tion also. Unfortunately it is, asa rule,a misleading one. To 
speak fancifully, the under-dog believes himself to belong to a 
very distinguished family. Almost all the great reformers 
began as men in a small minority. The faddists are a strange 
family. They have produced much greater men and far more 
fools than the conventionalists. Every faddist forgets the 
fools of the family, and thinks of the great men; forgets, too, 
how few are the latter. When the man of generally received 
opinions says to the faddist that he is a fool, he is right 
ninety-nine times in a hundred—nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times in a thousand, we might better say, but the 
thousandth time he is wrong, wrong ridiculously and disgrace- 
fully. Take the question of “abolition,” for instance. He 
has learned this to his cost, and this is another reason why 
he lets the faddist ery ‘‘ Sanctuary!” not in vain. 

Oddly enough, there are certain views which are held by 
very small minorities whom, as individuals, the ordinary sensible 
man is apt to condemn, yet which he believes may some day 
prevail, and rightly prevail. Why, then, does he not look upon 
his opponent in the minority as a prophet instead of a faddist ? 
We do not know. He would be furious if his point of view were 
described as opportunism. The ordinary observer who takes any 
interest in theology must often be struck by the likeness which is 
apparent between the point of view of the world and the point 
of view of the Roman Church. We have read the following 
argument from the pen of an orthodox Roman Catholic. A 
man has not a right, he pleaded, to declare a truth out of due 
season. In secular affairs such a declaration may break a bank. 
Galileo endangered the religious bank, and his statement was 
very properly denied until the time arrived when it became 
evident to the shareholders that the solvency of the bank did 
not depend upon the truth of one particular fact. It is a very 
Jesuitical argument, but there is, of course, a truth in it—a 
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truth which is remarkably apparent in the conduct of very 
many plain men of the world who would not hesitate to 
condemn the Jesuits. All this appears very hard to the 
faddist, who is never an opportunist and seldom a practical 
man. He feels that he has something to teach, and he seeks a 
safe place to teach it from, forgetting that he has a good deal 
to learn, and that the first lesson is to stand verbal fire. 





DECEMBER WEATHER. 


PELLS of warm weather in December are more often than 
not followed by bitter wind and frost, and no one, 
looking round in the middle of the month, and seeing so 
many evidences of unusually mild weather, would have 
ventured to predict that the month as a whole would be 
warm, or that the winter months of the coming year would 
follow December’s exumple. Yet it is worth while putting on 
record the vagaries of weather and of flowering plants in a 
mild winter month, if only for comparison with other seasons 
of “unseasonable” happenings. The end of November 
and the first three weeks of December of the present 
year provided some of the most wonderful sunshine of 
recent winters. No one who was out of doors on 
November 29th, the last Saturday of the month, will forget 
that marvellous autumn day, on which the sun shone from a 
clear sky from the moment when it rose, to set without a cloud 
at four o'clock and leave a glory of light over the whole 
western half of the sky. A fortnight later, on December 13th, 
the heat of the sunshine was hardly less extraordinary for the 
time of year, and it was possible to sit writing out of doors 
until the sun had set and it was too dark to see. By the 
middle of the month this unusual warmth of the sun and the 
absence of frost had brought about some strange effects 
among garden flowers. The writer on December 5th dis- 
covered a snowdrop fully open, and by the third week of the 
month there were a round two dozen, some of them inches 
high and showing the white petals through the sheath, others 
shaking their bells in the wind as if it were February. This 
was on a lawn in partial shade, and, oddly enough, in a similar 
position elsewhere in the garden there has been as yet no sign 
of a patch of winter aconites, which as a rule push up their 
yellow-green shepherds’ crooks before the snowdrops show a 
streak of white. There were other curious mid-December con- 
trasts. Side by side with the lengthening leaves of the muscari 
hyacinths, which were eighteen inches long by the middle of 
the month, a large bed of dwarf nasturtiums was in full 
bloom, as strong and untouched by frost as in September. 
Antirrhinums have been continuously in profuse flower; the 
Penzance hybrid sweetbriars were still putting out buds in 
the third week of the month; on the southern and western 
walls of the house white passionflowers and ceanothus were 
flowering side by side; the ordinary rhododendron ponticum 
was beginning to flower before the end of November, and 
Nobleanum had begun, of course, weeks earlier. In the 
kitchen garden, when it came to making up the asparagus 
beds, there were the heads coming through as if it were 
April already; across the path in the strawberry beds were 
blossom and set fruit—not ripe, to be sure, but green 
fruit three-quarters of an inch in length. This is on a sandy 
soil and on the side of a hill, but it does not often happen 
that the kitchen garden comes through to the third week of 
December with the strawberry blossom still showing white 
and yellow, without the black spot at the centre which means 
death from the touch of frost. 

The mild autumn and opening of winter have had the effects 
which might be expected on bird and insect life. During the 
exceptional sunshine of December 13th, walls facing south 
were humming with flies; a tortoiseshell butterfly fluttering 
on a window-pane was, of course, a less unusual appearance. 
On the sunny morning of December 15th, besides the singing 
of thrushes, misselthrushes, robins, wrens, larks, and hedge- 
sparrows, there were great tits answering one another not 
merely with the tentative call of mid-winter, but with the full 
ringing call of spring. A more remarkable fact, of which the 
writer has an entry in the first week of the month, is a note 
from a correspondent referring to a partridge which had been 
shot, and which, on being cleaned, was found to contain a fully 
shelled egg. Thisis not unusual in the case of pheasants in a 
mild winter, but has not so often been noticed with partridges. 
But, of course, none of these out-of-season happenings with 





| birds and vegetables and flowers are unprecedented; if we 


could look back at diaries of other mild winter months 
we should find the same entries of early flowers and singing 
and laying birds. The winter of which it would be interesting 
to obtain full details from a number of diaries would be that 
of 1894-95, for the December now drawing to a close has 
corresponded in many particulars with the December of 1894, 
and there are weather prophets who hold that the exceptional 
warmth of the later part of the year is likely to be followed 
by a spell of severe cold, such as that which burst so many 
water-pipes in the early weeks of 1895. Perhaps fewer 
diaries of out-of-door life were kept twenty years ago than are 
kept now, but there are some interesting entries preserved in 
the pages of the Field of December, 1894, which are worth setting 
by the side of the country calendars of to-day. We read of a 
“very fine ripe wild strawberry, considerably over half an inch 
in diameter,” being gathered on December 7th, near Beaworthy, 
in Devonshire; then of two wild rosebuds found on Decem- 
ber 14th in a hedge on Semley Common, in South Wiltshire; 
and there is a note from a correspondent at Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire, which sets on record the fact that “ my gardener 
on December 10th picked in the open about a quart of very 
good peas. They were from rows of peas that had been sown 
late, and never picked, as being worthless.” Duck and green 
peas on December 10th, it is suggested, is “ rather a record.” 
Another correspondent writes to relate how in the last week 
of November he had “a nice dish of new potatoes of beautiful 
flavour and very fair size.” These were grown from a few 
small tubers left in the ground when lifting the summer 
crop, and the comment is made that it is the first time 
the writer has heard of potatoes left in the soil growing 
and cropping the same year, though it is not an unusual 
thing to lift early potatoes and ripen some of the tubers 
for a few weeks before planting them again for autumn 
dinner-tables. We turn from these records of belated 
summer to the early days of 1895, and very soon find 
a note of a different kind on the “unusual visitation of 
northern seabirds.” Before Christmas, correspondents had 
been writing of swallows and martins, and of the pairing of 
other birds whose eggs were found in January. By the end 
of January they were reporting huge flocks of fieldfares, 
redwings, starlings, and larks passing southward and west- 
ward. On January 22nd a large number of snow buntings 
were watched on migration at Highgate—“the main body 
took many minutes, possibly a quarter of an hour, in passing.” 
But the most remarkable feature of the winter migration was 
the number and variety of birds which passed down the 
northern and eastern coasts from northern latitudes. Little 
gulls, glaucous gulls, great northern divers, and little auks, 
the last in extraordinary numbers, were reported all along the 
coast, and among the rarest visitors were no fewer than four 
Briinnich’s guillemots, of which not half a dozen specimens 
had been known with certainty to have been obtained in the 
British Isles. Other migrations which were unusual were 
those of black-headed gulls on the Kentish coast. It was in 
1895 that these gulls first settled on the London Thames 
asa winter resort—an experiment in migration which they 
have extended further and further inland ever since. 

Long spells of frost in winter have their drawbacks, even 
for those who are fortunate enough not to be troubled as to 
where firing is to come from. The frost of 1895 killed off the 
laurels in hundreds of gardens, and probably a succession of 
long frosts would enormously reduce the stock of other 
hardy-looking shrubs, such as rhododendrons. There are 
few compensations for the misery of burst water-pipes, 
and hunting men with idle horses and hounds have occa- 
sional fits of depression. But there is another side to 
hard weather, apart from the possible pleasures of skating 
and tobogganing, and that is the fresh interest which it 
brings to the observation of wild life, particularly, of course, 
birds. It is not only that there is a chance of watching 
birds which are never seen in mild winters, but that there 
is an opportunity of adding to existing knowledge on 
such baffling subjects as the route taken by birds on migration. 
For instance, in the late autumn of 1890 there was a definitely 
observed stream of migration through the South of England, 
which turned inland from the coast where the Lyme valley 
opens to the sea, and in 1895, in similar weather, a vast stream 
of birds took the same route. The stream may be there, 
slight and unnoticed, in other years, but in the exceptional 
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wind that sends the migrants from the frozen north blows 
good to the countryman watching these strange journeys, 
undertaken, it may be, only once in a bird’s Jifetime, but always 
along a route which to some dormant and impelling sense is 
known and familiar. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 
[To tue Eptror or rue “Spectator,”'] 

Srr,—You strangely misconceive the meaning of the speeches 
delivered at Manchester by both Lord Derby and myself. 
Lord Derby appealed for union on the policy announced at 
Edinburgh by Mr. Bonar Law. He stated that that policy 
was a compromise, and he urged all Unionists in this present 
crisis “to play the game” by accepting loyally that com- 
promise. For myself, if I may quote my own words, I replied 
as follows :— 

“We, whom you have described as the extreme wing, have 

made our sacrifice for union, and I join with you, my lord, in the 
spirit in which you made it, in the appeal you have addressed to 
others to do their share to muke this compromise a real basis of 
union and the real fighting policy of our party.” 
There is no word here of the abandonment of Tariff Reform 
at the next election or by the next Unionist Government. I 
have never suggested such a change, and, permit me to add, 
our leaders are not the men to submit to it—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 Egerton Place, S.W. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

[We have dealt with this Jetter in our first leading article — 
Ep. Spectator. } 














“CO-OPERATION” OR “CONSENT” ? 
[To tae Enprror or tue “Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—It is worth observing that the word “consent” is being 
offered to the Unionists for their ruin. Their present 
position is that they “consent” to nothing whatever in the 
Home Rule Bill. If, however, the Government become 
desirous of amending their own Bill so as, in the opinion of 
the Unionists, to mitigate some of its evils, then the Unionists 
can consistently co-operate in bringing about such mitigation or 
part-destruction of the Bill, on the principle that a small dose 
of poison is to be preferred to a larger dose. But such 
“ co-operation,” if clearly defined, will not imply any “consent” 
to the Bill as amended, nor engage them in any joint responsi- 
bility for its results.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ozford and Cambridge A. H. Doveras-Hamizron, 
Club, 8. W. 

[Exactly. A man does not consent to a very dangerous 
type of car being driven when he does his best to get the 
owner to minimize the risks by making a few alterations in 
the direction of safety.—Ep. Spectator. } 





KIKUYU. 
[To rue Eprror ov tue “Srecratonr.’’] 
Sizn,—The Kikuyu affair, of which you write admirably in 
your last issue, bids fair to bring certain matters in the 
Church of England to a definite issue. If the talk about 
unity is to continue, itis high time. Extremes meet, and it is 
a curious fact that the two chief barriers to union at the 
moment seem to be the High Churchmen of the Episcopal 
and Baptist Communions. Here in Scotland the situation 
would be amusing if not so deplorable. The Scotch Episcopal 
Church, containing a mere moiety of the population—its 
strength and weakness, as of old, consisting in the adherence 
of those who appear to share “silly” King James’s idea that 
Presbyterianism is scarcely “the religion for a gentleman ”’— 
boldly claims to be the true Scottish Church; and proceeds to 
unchurch the rest of us. Recently two persons, to my know- 
ledge, were told it was wrong for them to drop in to worship 
in a Presbyterian church, because the ministers were “ not 
ordained,” and in one of these cases the warning was con- 
veyed by a dignitary of the Church. The idea filters down. 
I happened to be conducting service at a Presbyterian church 
in the Highlands remote from any other place of worship, and 
a lady, an Episcopalian, asked if I thought it would be a 
“gin” if she came. She was manifestly sincere; and I could 
but reply, “ Well, I have often worshipped in an Episcopalian 





came; and, thanking me afterwards, innocently remarked as 
if surprised, “ Do you know, you said a great many things 
quite like what my vicar says?” What had she been taught 
to take us for? Presbyterians are not supremely concerned 
about “ Orders”; but, if that matter is going to be canvassed, 
there are one or two rather pointed questions they will have 
to ask about Episcopalian Orders, education, and training. 
Meanwhile they recognize that Episcopalians are as good 
Christians as themselves; they admit them without any 
disciplinary ordeal to their Communion; and are happy to 
welcome them to their Divinity Colleges, and to number them 
among their missionaries.—I am, Sir, &c., PRESBYTER. 





AN APPEAL TO AUSTRALIANS IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM. 
(To tus Epirog or tue “ Sprecraror.”’]} 
S1rr,—In 1910 the Bush Book Club of New South Wales was 
started at Sydney. Its object was to provide books for the 
bookless in such parts of the State as were entirely unsupplied 
with literature either by public or private enterprise. Settlers, 
schoolmasters, storekeepers, shearers, sleeper-cutters, station- 
bands, and their wives and families—all those, in short, ready 
and willing to pay a small subscription, but quite unable to 
subscribe to an ordinary circulating library—were to be given 
something to read beyond the weekly paper and the children’s 
school-books. We hired a room in Sydney as the headquarters 
of the Bush Book Club and engaged a lady as secretary. The 
books were begged ; the censoring, mending, covering, packing, 
and despatching were done by volunieers, and the Minister for 
Railways arranged to have the parcels delivered free on the 
State lines. Censorship is necessary, as the Bush Book Club 
undertook that neither political nor sectarian literature should 
be disseminated. In three years the number of branches in 
the bush has risen to two hundred and eighty-six. Far away 
in the back-blocks on the Lachlan River or up north on the 
Queensland border there are people who greet the advent 
of the coach which brings their books from the rail-head a 
hundred miles or more away with a delight and satisfaction 
undreamt of by the spoilt and sophisticated reader in this 
little country. It may make the position of the bookless 
clearer to cite the case of a young governess who, after nearly 
a year of mental starvation, gave up her situation and returned 
to Sydney defeated by the conditions obtaining in the home 
of her employers. ‘Ihe arrival of the first consignment of 
books (only twelve) and papers at Barringun, “at the back o’ 
Bourke,” was made an occasion of public rejoicing. Speeches 
were made, and a letter, pathetic in its overflowing gratitude, 
was sent to the then President of the Bush Book Club. The 
heads of the great circulating libraries of Sydney were, and 
still are, among the most generous and helpful of our friends. 
They have presented us with books and with still good, but 
cast-off, covers for them. 

What the Bush Book Club wants is money. One shilling and 
fourpence will buy two good books, and subscriptions of any 
amount should be sent to Miss Bolton, Secretary of the Bush 
Book Club, Denman Chambers, Phillip Street, Sydney. It is 
better that the books should be bought at Sydney, as 
freight of book parcels from home is expensive. Besides 
this, people frequently send unsuitable books, whereas Miss 
Bolton will buy on the spot precisely what is required. The 
advantages of a supply of books to lonely dwellers in the 
bush are many. Books are a distraction, a comfort, a source 
of information and education; they make people think and 
give them something to talk about, and they keep men away 
from the nearest store where drink is sold. To newly arrived 
immigrants our books are particularly welcome, and children’s 
books are sent to children who without them might never 
hear of a fairy or a giant. Our appeal is directed chiefly to 
Australians in the United Kingdom, but we hope that others 
who can understand or imagine the pitiable lot of the bookless 
in “way back” districts may respond to it. The late 
Governor of New South Wales, Lord Chelmsford, gave his 
personal approval and support to the Bush Book Club, and 
Sir Gerald Strickland, his successor, shows a practical 
sympathy towards it which is thoroughly appreciated.— We 

IpA Poors, 
First President of the Bush Book 

Club of New South Wales, 
DorotHea MACKELLAR, 

A Vice-President, 


are, Sir, &c., 
Admiralty House, 
Chatham. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND A BUSINESS 
DIPLOMA. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—In view of Lord Haldane’s powerful speech at the 
Mansion House in favour of commercial education, it would 
be interesting to know his lordship’s opinion on the fact that 
at Oxford the proposal for a post-graduate commercial course 
and a business diploma has found the obstructions placed in 
its path by archaic views of the functions of a University too 
powerful at the firstattempt. That fact isa matter for regret to 
those who are profoundly concerned at the handicap which this 
country must suffer while it is obstructed in the international 
competition for commercial supremacy by the indifference 
of the Universities which, through their peculiar traditions 
and social prestige, attract a large proportion of those who 
would be the most valuable recruits in such a competition. It 
is perhaps a matter for still keener regret to those who, in 
their regard for an “Alma Mater” which might and ought 
to be so powerful a source of inspiration and guidance in the 
forward movement of the great Imperial race, cannot but feel 
a deep regret that their “ Alma Mater,” under the influence of 
a gross perversion of fine traditions, should have elected to 
declare herself nothing but a home of “lost causes.” The 
supremacy of the British Empire, built up on the foundations 
of a supremacy of Imperial commerce, is no lost or losing 
cause. And there is no glory or honour to be won by the 
University of Oxford in opposing it, because it is a winning 
cause. The ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
will have to reconsider their obligations to national life and 
national needs. They only injure their own capacity for 
usefulness by delay. The proposal which has now been 
“blanketed” will soon have to be revived. And there is 
every reason for believing that, when it is revived, it will have 
a force of public opinion behind it which will make success 
inevitable.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Morean. 
05 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEBASTIANI AND MENDIZABAL. 

{To rae Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Some extracts from old family letters and diaries which, 
owing to your courtesy, you permitted me to publish recently 
in the Spectator, having brought me several inquiries from 
readers of your paper, asking for “more such,” I venture to 
request the hospitality of your columns for the following. It 
is an account given me by my mother (the third Lady Lilford, 
née Mary Fox) of avery curious interview of which she was an 
eyewitness. Most of your readers doubtless know that Marshal 
Count Sébastiani was one of Napoleon’s most distinguished 
generals, and that Mendizabal was Prime Minister of Spain 
during the regency of the notorious Queen Christina, who 
ignominiously dismissed him in consequence (so says Charles 
Greville in his Memoirs) of his having most grossly insulted 
her! This was towards the end of 1836; the following year 
found Mendizabal in London. I now quote verbatim my 
mother’s story :— 

“In the winter of 1837-38 I was dining with my mother in 
South Street, my father and husband being gone to a debate in 
the House of Lords. Dinner in those days was seldom later than 
six o'clock. After dinner my mother held a sort of informal 
reception. No invitations were issued, but it was generally under- 
stood which evenings ‘Lady Holland was at home.’ Amongst 
those who came in that evening of which I speak was Marshal 
Sébastiani, who, having been sometime one of Napoleon's generals, 
was now Ambassador from King Louis Philippe to the Court of 
St. James. He was father of my dear girl friend, Fanny Sébastiani, 
whose ghastly murder by her husband, the Duc de Praslin, in 1847, 
is matter of history. Conversation was brisk, the Ambassador was 
chatting with my mother, near to whom I was standing, when 
«Monsieur Mendizabal’ was announced. To me he was a stranger, 
though his name was well known at Holland House. He came up 
to my mother, kissed her hand, and began talking volubly in 
French. My mother, turning to Sébastiani, said, ‘Does your 
Excellency know Monsieur Mendizabal?’ The Marshal replying, 
‘I have not that honour,’ he was duly presented to the Ambassador. 
‘ But it is not the first time I have met your Excellency,’ remarked 
Mendizabal, as he made his bow. ‘Indeed, how so? I have no 
recollection of ever having the pleasure of seeing Monsieur before,’ 
answered Sébastiani. ‘ Possibly not,’ was the reply, ‘yet I have 
the most vivid recollection of that meeting; I can never forget 
it.’ ‘Now you interest me vastly,’ cried the Marshal excitedly. 
‘I beg you tell me where and when we ever met.” ‘It was 


in Spain, Excellency, during the Peninsular War; you were in 
command of the French army; I was brought before you as a 
spy; information was laid against me, no questions were asked, 





your orders were I should be shot at daybreak. How can I ever 
forget that ?’” 

Here, so far as my mother was concerned, the story ends 
She could not explain how Mendizabal came to be found in 
the French lines, how he made his escape, nor what his career 
had been subsequently. I wonder if any of your readers can 
supply the information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. Epwarp V. R. Powys. 





EUCKEN AND BACON. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Yonr critique on Mr. Meyrick Booth’s work (Spectator, 
December 13th), and its concluding paragraph— 

“Tf that great work [revival of Christianity] be ever accom- 
plished it must be by some philosopher who needs no interpreter 
to stand between himself and the plain man ”— 
reminded me of certain essays whereof the writer said :— 

“As it seemes, they come home to Men’s Businesse and 
Bosomes,” 

And in Essay xvi. one reads that— 

“A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 
And again :— 

“So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 
protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith which human 
nature in itself could not obtain.” 

I do not think one could do better than turn to that British 
philosopher, Francis Bacon, and his teaching :— 

“That we keep human Reason within due Limits in matters 
Divine, and Sense within compasse.” (The Advancement of 
Learning, preface.) 

It might be well for his countrymen to consider if the time 
be now arrived for restudying his works, and carrying their 
teachings into our workaday life. As Macaulay wrote :— 

“From the cant of a philosophy meanly proud of its own 
unprofitableness it is delightful to turn to the lessons of the 
great English teacher.” 

Britain has had the philosopher, but his work has been 
neglected by his countrymen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swansea. A. G. Morrart. 





HARROW AND CALVERLEY. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In reading your notice of the reminiscences of Sir 
Edward Chandos Leigh (Spectator, December 13th) I was 
taken aback by learning that, early in his Harrow career, he 
was the victim of persecution. In my first summer term he 
was an exceptionally distinguished head of the eleven; and 
that any wretch should ever have been both willing and able 
to bully him would have seemed to me about as likely as that 
a boy should have dared to meet Dr. Vaughan without touching 
his hat. One of the earliest of my school recollections is that 
I heard it said of a boy, with great athletic and fair scholastic 
achievements, that he was “not a swell,” to which a friend 
of mine angrily rejoined: “ You'll say next that Chandos 
Leigh is not a swell.” It will be inferred that the word 
“swell” had with us a good sense, corresponding roughly to 
what the French call “chic.” In fact, a swell was a boy who, 
besides being an athlete, was thought to have the making of 
such a man as would at Athens have been called cadoxdyatés ; 
and even now the word, as we understood it, sounds pleasant 
to my eur, and seems for the moment to put back the clock 
of my life. 

It was refreshing to me to read about “ Billy” Oxenham, the 
Second Master. He had been appointed by the Governors. 
Indeed, he would hardly have been appointed by Vaughan ; for, 
clergyman though he was, he became, when excited, reckless 
and unclerical in bis talk. But, if he was like Horace in 
being easily angered, he was like him also in being easily 
appeased (ut placabilis esset). This may explain why he was 
not unpopular. His threats bad little meaning, though the 
words were strong. Once, indeed, a fit of passion betrayed 
him into a queer solecism: “If one boy prompts another, I 
will give to the boy who prompts ten times as many lines as 
to the boy who is prompted, and to the boy who is prompted 
just the same!" From such an outburst as this it might be 
inferred that the old man was a mere driveller. But such a 
criticism would be utterly one-sided. If Montaigne was 
the prose-Horace of French literature, Oxenbam was the 
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prose-Horace of the Harrow Masters. That, as Second Master, 
Oxenham with his corners was, as it were, a polygonal peg in 
a round hole, Harrovians will freely admit. But, after the 
lapse of years, some of them are drawn to his memory by that 
sympathy of unlikes which Pascal felt for Montaigne, and 
with which Bentham and Lord Morley bave quoted the saying 
of Helvetius: “He who would love his fellow men, should not 
expect too much from them.” 

A special interest attaches to Sir Edward's record of the 
high praise given by Oxenham to Calverley, then Blayds, 
as a writer of Latin poetry. On this matter the author of 
Oxenham’s Elegiacs could speak with authority. It is note- 
worthy that his estimate was borne out by, not perhaps a more 
competent, but a far more famous critic, whose opinion I will 
venture to requote from Old and Odd Memories :— 

“ Hope-Edwardes [Captain of the School in 1854] had a genius 
for Latin versification. Did not Westcott think him unrivalled 
in this line? ‘Not quite,’ he answered. ‘He has one superior, 
but only one. Blayds’s prize poem on the Parthenon seems to 
me the finest piece of Latin verse that has been written in recent 
times.’ Professor Conington, to whom I repeated this remark, 
thought the praise of the poem too high.” 

Dean Stanley told me that, when at school, he regarded 
Clough as “the Rugby genius.” Perhaps in later life he 
would have felt such an estimate to be open to discussion, 
and, with a like reservation, I should consider Calverley to 
be, after Byron, the Harrow genius. In truth, Harrow has need 
of such a star. I have often been puzzled by the fact that 
Harrovians, as a class, though possessing excellent moral and 
social qualities—though being eminently gentlemen—have 
seldom achieved the highest distinction. At any rate, in the 
case of my own schoolfellows, a smaller proportion would 
seem to have become famous than in the case of my contem- 
poraries at Oxford, and especially at Balliol. A partial 
explanation of the acquiescence of so many Old Harrovians 
in refined mediocrity is to be sought in Johbnson’s epigram: 
“Small certainties are the bane of talent.” Men to whom 
“ neither poverty nor riches” are vouchsafed have a knack of 
falling between two stools; they are lacking in the stimulus 
of want, and generally also in that of ambition. The tonic 
influence of ambition was referred to by Jowett when he said 
to a highly respectable pupil: “ Young men want ambition. 
Yeu want ambition. This sounds like devil’s advice; but I 
give it!” Be content with such things as ye have, says the 
Scripture. But, alas, does not contentment stunt originality? 
—I am, Sir, &e., LIoNnEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 





CALVERLEY’S ELEGIACS. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Srrcrator.”) 
S1n,—In your interesting review (Spectator, December 13th) 
of Sir E. Chandos Leigh’s book of recollections, Bar, Bat, and 
Bit, a passage is quoted giving C. S. Calverley’s brilliant 
rendering into Latin elegiacs of Macaulay’s 

“ Raging beast and raging flood 
Alike have spared their prey.” 
“Sospes uterque manet, talem quia laedere proedam 
Nil furor aequoreus, nil valet ira ferae.” 

Sir Edward Leigh says: “ He sat on my table whistling and 
waiting for me, and in two minutes, without gradus or 
dictionary, produced the translation.” In the Literary 
Remains of C. S. Calverley, by W. J. Sendall, it was the 
Rev. H. G. Southwell for whose benefit the identical trans- 
lation is said to have been made. He is quoted as follows: 
“Calverley asked me some ridiculous question, which I forget 
now, but just as I was leaving him, said, ‘I think this will 
do.’ The lines were produced in about three minutes.” 
Possibly Calverley may have helped both of his friends with 
this passage, but, at any rate, it is a remarkable example of 
his skill in writing Latin verse even in his school days at 
Harrow. I possess a copy of the Greek Iambics and Hexa- 
meters that Calverley did in the Cambridge Classical Tripos 
of 1856, with the examiner’s comments and corrections, but 
there were very few corrections to be made, and one could only 
comment on the ease and fluency of the verses.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joun C. GILL. 





FAMILY PROVERBS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—-When Fred Archer, the famous jockey, had been for 
about two minutes on the continent of America, he was asked 





by the interviewers what he thought of the United States. 
A cricket eleven that had returned from Australia were inter- 
viewed at Plymouth, A reporter wrote: “ Lohmann thinks 
that Malta is more strongly fortified than Gibraltar, but 
Mordecai Sherwin is of the contrary opinion.” Whenever 
my father heard anybody laying down the law on a subject 
that was beyond the speaker’s ken, he would say, “ Let me 
see. Lohmann thinks that Malta is more strongly forti- 
fied....” The words had become quite a family proverb. 
I am reminded of that saying by what the Standard of 
Empire Annual says of the Lord Chancellor and the Post- 
master-General. You can see the words in a Fleet Street 
window: “Each one of these statesmen and politicians has 
returned to the Mother Country a new man with a different 
outlook from what he had when he left it.” Of course Lord 
Haldane was as long in Canada as the combined stays of 
that cricket eleven at Malta and Gibraltar. But Lohmann 
saw what Sherwin saw; yet his opinion was diametrically 
opposed to that of Mordecai. Have the Lord Chancellor and 
the Postmaster-General drawn the same conclusions ?—I am, 


Sir, &c., L. B. 





CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 
[To tus Eprron or tue “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Some three months ago attention was drawn in your 
columns to the fact that a sum of money had been bequeathed 
for the “ Restoration” of the Lady Chapel at Christchurch 
Priory. Naturally some apprehension was felt lest this 
bequest might lead to ignorant and injudicious dealing with 
the fabric, such as, unfortunately, has taken place in many 
instances. The vicar and churchwardens, to whom the 
money was entrusted, had not, however, at that time formed 
any plans for dealing with the matter. They considered that 
the wisest course they could take would be to seek the fullest 
advice and information before coming to any conclusion. It 
will perhaps come as a relief to many to know that they have 
now requested Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., to 
furnish a repert upon the whole subject. As, in addition 
to his being entrusted with the care of Canterbury and 
Southwell Cathedrals, and his work as architect to the 
Ecclesiastical and Charity Commissioners and to other 
bodies, Mr. Carée has just been called in as advisory archi- 
tect in connexion with the preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the vicar and churchwardens felt that they could not do 
better than secure his assistance, and they trust that his well- 
known skill and experience as a careful and conservative 
restorer will be a sufficient guarantee that everything done 
under his direction will be wisely and thoroughly executed.— 


I an, Sir, &e., J. CooKe- YARBOROUGH, 
Vicar of Christchurch. 





THE VALUE OF THATCHED ROOFS. 

[To tas Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Farmers, landowners, and all who love the country must 
feel an interest in this subject; and a copy of the little 
pamphlet recently issued, containing a few from among many 
letters from persons well qualified to speak, will gladly be 
sent by me to anyone on receipt of a postcard. The value of 
thatch as a roofing for all kinds of stock is emphasized by 
men of the highest authority, both for its general utility and 
economy in the long run, for houses, barns, and all rural 
buildings ; while its beauty and fitness in rural surroundings 
canuot be surpassed. I am inclined to think that the complaint 
of the scarcity of men to do the work is exaggerated, for in 
many districts there are plenty of good thatchers; a recent 
Devon directory gives one hundred and twenty-three in that 
county alone, and I know that they are not allold men. And 
needless to say, when the demand increases lads will learn 
thatching who would otherwise go into other callings. It does 
not seem to be generally known that Lloyd’s will insure 
thatched buildings of stone, brick, or cob at only half-a-crown 
per cent. This minimizes an often-urged complaint; while 
another objection to thatch, that of harbouring fleas, &c., can, 
I believe, be guarded against by dressings of corrosive 
sublimate. I will send particulars of fire-proofing prepara- 
tions, or insurance at the rate mentioned above, to anyone 
interested in the subject, and shall be glad to receive any 
suggestions for maintaining the use of ‘the beautiful, service- 
able, and typically English roof-covering beneath which 
millions of our forefathers lived and died. The pampblet 
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referred to contains the signatures of prominent agricul- 

turists, medical men, architects, and artists; and architects of 

the highest standing are using thatch in many parts of the 

country, well knowing its intrinsic value and rejoicing in its 

harmony with our matchless English countryside.—I am, 

Sir, &c., L. Mark KENNAWAY. 
“ St. Helens,” Teignmouth. 





THE AMERICAN WORKER'S HOUSE. 
{To tax Epiror oF tua “Sprctraror.”’) 

Srr,—Since you are thinking of combustible houses, do 
allow me to mention the American labourer’s house, which 
he builds, not as kind people think he ought to build, but 
as he wants his house. He builds three rooms, about six- 
teen feet square—parlour, bedroom, and kitchen. His walls 
are of wood, plastered on the inside; his ceilings are high; 
nothing is saved by throwing away the ends of “ uprights” ; 
his windows are large—windows are cheaper than walls. He 
has no entry, no scullery, no fireplace, and no cupboard; he 
wants no notches cut from his rooms, he wants them “in 
the clear.” His kitchen chimney begins near the ceiling; 
it is made of a few bricks, and is supported by four “ up- 
rights,” which are enclosed and form a little china closet 
or pot-hole. His cooking is done on a little iron cook-stove 
having a stove-pipe running up to a stove-pipe hole in the 
chimney. His bedroom is heated by a small iron stove 
whose pipe runs up to a stove-pipe hole on the other side 
of the chimney. This chimney is built in the parti- 
tion between the bedroom and kitchen. His parlour 
is heated by a stove with a pipe running up to a 
little parlour chimney. Ina small cellar under his house 
cabbages and potatoes are kept, and, on a hanging 
shelf, butter and eggs, and the wash-tub, and sometimes fuel 
are there. Often he keeps fuel in a small shed. He always 
has “a bit of land” if he likes, and the kind people who think 
“a bit of land” a benefit to a workman would be surprised to 
see how often that land is covered with rags and bottles. The 
fewness of doors, partitions, and bricks makes this house 
cheap. The thrifty young workman soon has a better house 
and slips into the grooves of success; the unthrifty only 
changes to beds in his parlour, beds in his kitchen, and more 
beds in his bedroom, and the thrifty are not a pin-point in the 
great mass of the unthrifty. “Vast are the resources of 
parsimony,” and if kind people could convince the unthrifty 
of this fact nobody would have to think about housing 
the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., INDIANA. 





“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
[To rue Epiror oF tae “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—In view of the fact that your generous notice last week 
of my edition of Tom Brown’s School Days makes no reference 
to the illustrations, and in justice to the many Rnugbeians, 
including Miss Arnold, of Fox How, who assisted me to secure 
valuable portraits and views, I venture to ask a few lines of 
your space I feel that, without the silent comment which 
many of the illustrations afford, the edition would lack a 
great deal of its interest; and I wish with your permission to 
emphasize the gratitude all Rugbeians must feel, in common 
with myself, for the cordial co-operation so freely offered me 
in the task of finding authenticated illustrations.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. SrpewIcx. 
8 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 








POETRY. 





HOSPITALITY. 


Accipite hospitium, neve ignorate Latinos 
Gentem Saturni, non vinclo aut legibus aequam, 
Sponte sua, veterisque Dei se more gerentem. 


—Aeneid, VIT., 202-206. 








STRANGER, our gates are open wide, 
Come in and frankly share 

All that our willing bands provide, 
Taste of our daily fare. 

Misread us not; we lean on God, 
His very sons are we; 

This very earth His footsteps trod, 
He made it ours in fee. 





Not bound are we by legal chain, 
But of our glad accord 
Freely we give and count it gain; 
The gift is its reward. E. D. Srone. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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ee 
THE YOUNG DISRAELL*® 

Mr. Grorcr TREVELYAN, in a recent interesting essay on 
the writing of history, says that the first and principal duty 
of an historian is to compile an accurate narrative of events. 
Carrying this order of ideas one stage further, it may be said 
that anyone minded to deal with what may be termed the 
curiosities of politics might write a small volume on the far- 
reaching effects produced at times by incidents which appeared 
to contemporaries to be mere trivial or unimportant detail. 
A classical instance of this kind is the flight of the French 
Royal Family to Varennes. M. Lendtre has shown that “ Old- 
Dragoon Drouet” did not play nearly so important a part in 
that episode as Carlyle supposed, but we have it on the 
authority of one so well versed in Revolutionary history as the 
late Lord Acton that if Louis XVI. had not wasted a couple 
of hours at Etoges in order to dine with a member of his 
household named Chanilly, he would probably have got 
across the frontier. Had he done so the history of France, 
and possibly also that of Europe, would have been changed. 
Similarly, it may be said that accident contributed in no 
small degree to mould the thoughts and to give direction 
to the action of a British statesman of the Victorian 
era whose influence was not only at one time predominant, 
but has also survived his decease. Sir Robert Peel 
little thought that his refusal, in 1841, to find a place 
for one whom he deemed a minor and highly eccentric 
young politician would exercise a decisive influence not only 
on his own career, but also on the future of the Conservative 
Party, and therefore on the dor »tic history of England. 
Long before that period, howeve: .ind Chance, the goddess 
whom the Greeks deified as “Sa our Fortune, the child of 
Zeus,” had been busy with the fate of Disraeli. His frame of 
mind when he first entered political life was very similar to 
that of the eighteenth-century statesman for whom he enter- 
tained an unbounded admiration, and whom he certainly 
regarded to some extent as his mentor. Bolingbroke, Mr. 
MacKnight says, “ went into Parliament, as so many young 
men even in our day go into Parliament, without any acquired 
political knowledge, and without any decided views except to 
make a speech and to become distinguished.” In 1832, Mr. 
Hutcheon says, Disraeli was, politically speaking, “unlabelled.” 
Whatever opinions he entertained were distinctly democratic, 
Toryism, he thought, was “worn out.” He spoke slightingly 
of those “ patricians”” of whose cause he was ultimately to 
become so doughty a champion. He was alarmed lest the 
Irish revenues of the Church of England should fall into 
“the ruthless and rapacious grasp of some bold absentee 
baron.” On the other hand, personal interest speedily 
led him to the conclusion that Whiggism, if it were to 
serve as a stepping-stone to high position and fame, 
must be innate. A Whig, like a poet, was born; he could 
not be manufactured. Conscious, therefore, of his own 
abilities, and realizing that he must for ever remain out- 
side the circle of a close corporation into which full 
admission could only be gained by the accident of birth 
and lineage, he was, from the outset of his political career, 
quite clear and consistent on one point. He would not “ con- 
descend to be a Whig.” Hence, being excluded, either by 
conviction or self-interest, from both the Tory and the Whig 
camps, the only alternative apparently left was to join the 
Radicals. He was, in fact, invited by ‘the Radical Lord 
Durbam to stand for Aylesbury. He spoke publicly in 


° Wh gs and Whiggism: Political Writings by Benjamin Disraeli, Edited by 
William Hutcheon. London: John Murray, [12s. net.] 
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favour of election by ballot and the repeal of the Septennial 
Act. It was at this stage of his career that Chance intervened 
in the person of the Tory Lord Lyndhurst. “ Lyndhurst had 
ambitions, and needed Disraeli’s pen; Disraeli had ambitions, 
and needed Lyndhurst’s influence.” The “ powerful noble,” 
whose advent had been foreshadowed in Vivian Grey, bad 
evidently appeared on the scene. The alliance was concluded. 
Disraeli threw himself with ardour into the Tory cause. 

He was far too intelligent not to read aright the signs of 
the times. He saw that the tide of democracy was rising, and 
that both the aristocracies who were then contending for 
place and power were wholly out of sympathy with demo- 
cratic ideas. He rightly judged that they could not or would 
not combine. He noted that the Tory plan of. stolid resistance 
to reform was doomed to failure, and that the Whigs’ alleged 
sympathy with the democracy, which he regarded as by no 
means genuine, but a mere opportunist posture, gave them 
a certain advantage over their antagonists. The remedy 
which at once suggested itself to his powerful and subtle 
brain was that the aristocracy with which he was connected 
should outbid its rivals in the democratic market. Toryism, 
he said in a characteristic euphemism, which has virtually 
served as the apology for all demagogues in all countries 
and in all ages, “must occasionally represent and reflect the 
passions and prejudices of the nation, as well as its purer 
energies and its more enlarged and philosophic views.” Hence 
the genesis of the Tory Democracy. 

The idea was not merely plausible. It may be said to a 
certain extent to have been statesmanlike. There was no sort 
of reason why the Whigs of seventy years ago, any more 
than the Liberals of the present day, should enjoy a monopoly 
as leaders in the cause of moral and material improvement. 
But the peculiar method by which Disraeli sought to give 
effect to his project, and to which he held with unswerving 
tenacity throughout all the vicissitudes of his eventful career, 
was foredoomed to complete failure. The inauguration of 
this method was heralded by a somewhat fantastic reconstruc- 
tion of the history of England, which was given to the world 
in 1835 under the title of a Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution. The main feature of Disraeli’s scheme was that 
the House of Commons should be decried and the House of 
Lords exalted. The former, he urged, was not really repre- 
sentative, albeit it was elected. The House of Lords, on 
the other hand, was “the most eminent existing example of 
representation without election.” There was, indeed, no 
guarantee that an hereditary legislator would excel in wisdom, 
but the “legislative descendant of a great legislator” was 
quite as likely to turn out “a Moses or a Minos, a Numa ora 
Solon, a Saxon Alfred or a Czar Peter,” as any representative 
returned to Parliament by a “body of ten-pounders.” An 
alliance was therefore to be made between the House of 
Lords and the people. The Tories were to become “the 
really democratic party of England.” Disraeli’s general con- 
ception of democratizing the Tory Party eventually led to 
the enactment of the Reform Act of 1867, and that measure, 
which was his own handiwork, has culminated in the destruc- 
tion of the hereditary Chamber the predominance of which 
formed the corner-stone of his scheme. The edifice was 
cleverly planned, but was essentially rococo. It has tumbled 
about the ears of Disraeli’s political descendants. 

It was, of course, a necessary part of Disraeli’s plan that 
he should indulge in the most unmeasured diatribes against 
the Whigs. Mr. Hutcheon, whose work may be regarded as 
a supplement to that of Mr. Monypenny, reproduces the 
“Letters of Runnymede,” and other pieces in which the 
“lick-spittle, place-loving, pelf-adoring spirit” of the Whigs 
is denounced with an exuberance of vituperation which bears 
some resemblance to the language used by the eighteenth- 
century Junius, but to which the present generation is 
unaccustomed. Much of it is written in the vein of the 
Eatanswill Gazette. Disraeli was pre-eminent as a phrase- 
monger. Many of the expressions which he used in later 
days, when by long thought and practice he had carried the 
art to perfection, were singularly felicitous and have become 
classical. Mr. Hutcheon’s pages, however, record for the most 
part the failures in phrasemongering. Disracli’s style is euphe- 
mistically termed extravagant. It would be more correct to say 
that, inasmuch as it sinned against every canon of good taste, 
it was altogether execrable. He could not express the most 
ordinary idea in simple language. When he wished to allude 





to Sir Robert Peel’s hurried journey from Rome in 1834 in 
order to form an Administration, he said that the Minister had 
been “summoned by the confidence of his Sovereign and the 
hopes of his country from the galleries of the Vatican and 
the city of the Caesars.” Lord Grey, when out of office, is 
described as “ wandering, like a dethroned Caliph, in the halls 
of Eblis.” Allusion is made to Lord Palmerston as “ the 
Sporus of politics, cajoling France with an airy compliment, 
and menacing Russia with a perfumedcane.” Mr. Bickersteth 
was first educated for the medical profession and was subse- 
quently created Lord Langdale. Disraeli, therefore, speaks 
of the “spick and span coronet falling from the obstetric 
brow of the baronial Bickersteth.” Lord Campbell is likened 
to an “ ourang-outang of unusual magnitude dancing under 
a banana-tree and licking his hairy chaps.” The Whig 
Ministers are called “ Gallomaniac apes.” The English idea 
of equality is termed “sublime” and “celestial,” but as to 
French equality it is said that “ that blooming prostitute bad 
shrunk by this time into a most shrivelled and drivelling 
harridan.” 

Solecisms and absurdities of this sort abound. It is clear 
that Disraeli devoted great attention to their elaboration and 
was often proud of his literary creations. With slight 
variants, he repeated several times and applied to successive 
contemporary statesmen the metaphor that “‘ bad wine pro- 
duces good vinegar.” But these extravagances should not 
blind us to the fact that a vein of real prescience and acute 
political observation runs through Disraeli’s utterances, how- 
ever much it is obscured by the fantastic forms in which his 
ideas are presented. The weak points of the Benthamite 
philosophy are indicated with a firm and reasonable touch. 
The danger of democratic tyranny, which was « favourite 
theme of Lord Chatham’s, is foreshadowed in a manner which 
the present generation has good reason to know is not 
exaggerated. At a time when a marked tendency was 
exhibited throughout the world to neglect the fact that 
English institutions were the outcome of national character 
and traditions, a well-timed warning was given against 
endeavouring to plant those institutions in uncongenial soil, 
whether in the Old or New World. Amidst all this are to be 
found sweeping generalizations of a far more debatable 
character, as, for instance, that revolutions are never the work 
of a nation but always of a faction—a view which exaggerates 
the part played by the French Jacobins and unduly minimizes 
the general effect produced by a long course of misgovernment. 
Nevertheless, the outpourings of this strange and singularly 
un-English man of genius, in spite of their virulently partisan 
character, can still afford some instruction to those who wish 
to meditate on the general principles which should dictate the 
government of nations. As for the merits and demerits of the 
Whigs, their case has been stated by Mr. Bagehot, who was 
a far more impartial political observer than Disraeli, in the 
following lines :— 

“Perhaps as long as there has been a political history in this 
country there have been certain men of a cool, moderate, resolute 
firmness, not gifted with high imagination, little prone to enthu- 
siastic sentiment, heedless of large theories and speculations, 
careless of dreamy scepticism, with a clear view of the next step, 
and a wise intention to take it; a strong conviction that the 
elements of knowledge are true, and a steady belief that the 
present world can, and should, be quietly improved. These are 
the Whigs.” 

C. 





MR. ROOSEVELT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THE extremely interesting autobiography which Mr. Roosevelt 
contributed to the American Outlook is here republished in a 
volume which is heavy to hold and ugly to look at. We have 
no other complaint to make. It is difficult to stop reading 
this record of an extraordinarily varied and perilous career 
when once one has begun. We trust that Mr. Roosevelt, who 
still has an ample expectation of life, may live the material 
of another volume as long as this one. Indeed, we might say 
two volumes, for he has not yet touched upon many political 
matters which must remain secret for some years to come, 
and in that part of his career alone there must already be the 
contents of a volume. Mr. Roosevelt tells us that the 
greatest compliment paid to him during his Presidency was 
the phrase of a commander of a man-of-war who spoke of him 











With Illustrations. London: 


* Theodore Roosevelt: an Autobioaraphy. 
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as “the typical American citizen.” This autobiography is 
typically American in that it is more self-explanatory than an 
English autobiography would be. Englishmen speak loosely 
of a man who writes about himself as an egoist, but of course 
the American habit is different from ours in this respect. It 
may be that what we call modesty is often self-consciousness. 
Given the difference of custom, it is plain that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
estimate of himself is both modest and critical. The assur- 
ance that has carried him so far is to be found in his opinion 
of the justness of his convictions and by no means in his own 
personality. On the whole, we think that an American auto- 
biography is of its nature more interesting than an English 
autobiography. Our own reticences, though supposed to be 
becoming to an author, too often drop the curtain in front of 
the curiosity that has been rather illogically provoked. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy of robust righteousness is well 
known, and his autobiography makes it even more emphatic. 
The epithet “aggressive” might be justified by his advice 
on p. 94 never to bit softly when you are sure you are 
in the right: “ The unforgivable crime is soft hitting. Do 
not hit at all if it can be avoided; but never hit softly.” 
We wonder what Matthew Arnold would have said to that, 
and we should have much appreciated an essay in criticism of 
it. A review of an autobiography should avoid as far as 
possible, we think, the familiar facts in the author’s career, and 
pick out those which illuminate the career by sidelights, for it 
is these which constitute the peculiar value of autobiography. 
In the charming, almost idyllic, account of his boyhood Mr. 
Roosevelt gives us one of the most remarkable proofs we have 
ever come across of how a boy may school himself into an 
athletic aptitude which was not natural to him, and may, 
moreover, exchange native timidity for an unusual degree 
of coolness in danger. Perhaps the young Roosevelt's 
timidity and clumsiness were the necessary counterpart of 
his early delicacy. He always bad a resolute will, and his 
inability to support his will by physical power brought such 
a sense of helplessness and humiliation that he determined to 
cultivate himself physically. He learned to box, joyfully 
taking his punishment from a prize-fighter. Similarly, in 
order to improve his nerve he used continually to tell 
himself that he was not frightened—on horseback and 
in the presence of grizzly bears, for instance—till the 
pretence became a reality. He conveys to us the com- 
forting doctrine that “most men can have the same 
experience if they choose.” And he adds sagaciously: “ It 
is of course much pleasanter if one is naturally fearless.” 
We remember hearing of an Englishman, a distinguished 
soldier, who was naturally a very nervous boy, but who had 
cured himself of this infirmity through reading Lever’s novels. 
The manner in which Lever treats of all bodily peril as 2 kind 
of joke introduced him to a new philosophy that made any 
exaggeration of the advantages of bodily safety seem not only 
morbid but ridiculous. But it was not only in his physical 
and nervous condition that Mr. Roosevelt consciously dis- 
ciplined himself. He was severe in forcing himself to 
observe things, till any kind of knowledge became really a 
delight to him. His first journey to Europe at the age of ten 
was a time of misery, and he tells us that his boyish bearing 
towards the Old World was Chauvinistic and contemptuous. 
In fine, like many other men who have become famous, he 
developed slowly. He never went to one of the great American 
schools, and though he was at Harvard, he is not able to say 
that his studies there helped him in after life. 

When he left Harvard he found himself with enough money 
to be independent, and he at once turned his thoughts to 
politics, with the proviso that politics should never be the 
whole of a man’s career. He was told that politics were “ low,” 
and that men in his station never took any part in them. He 
answered that if this were so it merely meant that the people 
he knew did not belong to the governing class and that the 
other people did. He, at all events, intended to be one of the 
governing class. He had no “use” for the men who were 
wont vociferously to demand “reform,” but who never lifted 
a finger to bring it about. These men talked of reform “as 
if it were some concrete substance, like cake, which could be 
handed out at will.” In politics he was something of an anti- 
“machine” man from the beginning. The dressing-down 
he gave to voters who assumed that, as 2 member of the New 
York Legislature, he would push any interest in return for a 
‘ufficient number of votes must have been something novel. 





Some quality more attractive than weak complaisance, how- 
ever, served him well, and he was returned to the Legislature 
at the first attempt. At the age of twenty-four he very 
nearly became Speaker. One of his earliest impressions was 
that there was not so much a “ring” in polities as an alliance 
between politicians and the business interests. 

A period of ranching on the Little Missouri followed his 
first political experience. He saw much more good than bad 
in the life and rough justice of the cowboys, and he has 
retained many of them among his best friends’ Once when 
be had become President an old cowboy friend happened to 
come to luncheon at White House at the same time as Mr. 
Bryce. “Remember, Jim,” said Mr. Roosevelt to the cowboy, 
“that if you shot at the feet of the British Ambassador to 
muke him dance it would be likely to cause international 
complications.” To which Jim responded with grave con- 
sternation, “ Why, Colonel, I shouldn’t.think of it, I shouldn't 
think of it.” We must pass over Mr. Roosevelt's achievements 


successively as Civil Service Commissioner and Police Commis-.- 


sioner. He was Assistant Secretary of the Navy when war broke 
out with Spain in 1898, and it was he as much as any man who 
gave Admiral Dewey the opportunity of which the latter 
made such good use in Manila. Mr. Roosevelt’s attention 
had previously been drawn to Admiral Dewey by an impres- 
sive irregularity when the Admiral had coaled in contradiction 
of orders rather than have his ship unready for an approaching 
crisis. The story of how Mr. Roosevelt and his friend Leonard 
Wood raised the Rough Riders is well known, but we did 
not know before that in the general muddle at Tampa, when 
the expeditionary force embarked for Cuba, the Rough Riders 
seized a transport which was intended for a regiment of 
Regulars, and insisted on remaining on board and going to 
Cuba in it. Nor did we know—it is a truly extraordinary 
story—that when Mr. Roosevelt published a protest, com- 
monly regarded as insubordinate in character, against the 
troops being retained in the fever-stricken neighbour- 
hood of Santiago de Cuba after the fall of that city, 
he published it at the direct instigation of the com- 
mander of the expedition, General Shafter. It seems that 
the protest expressed Shafter’s opinions, but that he had 
no wish to get into bad odour with the authorities at 
Washington, and therefore would not himself say what he 
thought. We have no space to write of such political episodes 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of conservation, or of the policy of 
“the big stick and the square deal.” We must mention in 
passing a charming account of a day in the New Forest which 
Mr. Roosevelt spent with Sir Edward Grey watching and 
listening to birds. We think that no one who reads that 
narrative could ever believe ill of Mr. Roosevelt’s character, 
however much they might dislike his politics. Two other 
points we must mention are the fact that the German Emperor 
helped Mr. Roosevelt in effecting the Treaty of Portsmouth 
between Russia and Japan, and Mr. Roosevelt's belief that at 
a crisis the United States might properly come to the help 
of Australia. The reception of the American Fleet in 
Australia impressed on him the kindred qualities and the 
extent of the natural sympathies of the two peoples. We 
must end by quoting an extract from Mr. Roosevelt’s careful 
defence of his action in recognizing the independence of 
Panama—probably the most hotly criticized episode in his 
career :— 

“My belief then was, and the events that have occurred since have 
more than justified it, that from the standpoint of the United 
States it was imperative, not only for civil but for military reasons, 
that there should be the immediate establishment of easy and 
speedy communication by sea between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
These reasons were not of convenience only, but of vital necessity, 
and did not admit of indefinite delay. The action of Colombia 
had shown not only that the delay would be indefinite, but that 
she intended to confiscate the property and rights of the French 
Panama Canal Company. e report of the Panama Canal 
Committee of the Colombian Senate on October 14, 1903, on the 
proposed treaty with the United States, proposed that all con- 
sideration of the matter should be postponed until October 31, 
1904, when the next Colombian Congress would have convened, 
because by that time the new Congress would be in condition to 
determine whether through lapse of time the French company 
had not forfeited its property and rights. ‘When that time 
arrives,’ the report significantly declared, ‘the Republic, without 
any impediment, will be able to contract and will be in more 
clear, more definite and more advantageous possession, both 
legally and materially.” The naked meaning of this was 
that Colombia proposed to wait a year, and then enforce a 
forfeiture of the rights and property of the French Panama 
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Company, 80 as to secure the forty million dollars our Government 
had authorized as payment to this company. If we had sat supine, 
this would doubtless have meant that France would have inter- 
fered to protect the company, and we should then have had on the 
Isthmus, not the company, but France; and the gravest inter- 
national complications might have ensued. Every consideration 
of international morality and expediency, of duty to the Panama 
people, and of satisfaction of our own national interests and 
honour, bade us take immediate action. I recognized Panama 
forthwith on behalf of the United States, and practically all the 
countries of the world immediately followed suit. . . . From the 
beginning to the end our course was straightforward and in 
absolute accord with the highest of standards of international 
morality. Criticism of it can come only from misinformation, or 
else from a sentimentality which represents both mental weakness 
and a moral twist. To have acted otherwise than I did would 
have been on my part betrayal of the interests of the United 
States, indifference to the interests of Panama, and recreancy to 
the interests of the worldat large. . . . If men choose to say that 
it would have been better not to build it, than to build it as 
the result of such action, their position, although foolish, is 
compatible with belief in their wrongheaded sincerity. But it is 
hypocrisy, alike odious and contemptible, for any man to say 
both that we ought to have built the canal and that we ought 
not to have acted in the way we did act.” 





PRAGMATISM AND ITS AFFILIATIONS.* 


Tus is a very interesting and timely book. The author 
occupies the Chair of Moral Philosophy in McGill University, 
Montreal, and so is to some extent in personal touch with 
the new phases of philosophy on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But he has been brought up under the influence 
of Caird and Green, and owes his introduction to philosophy 
to the Neo-Hegelian movement, and Idealism of a sort 
still claims his allegiance. He is therefore able to do 
justice to both the old and the new—by no means an easy 
thing for a critic of philosophies. His antecedents serve 
him well in the special purpose which he has in mind—to 
examine “the Pragmatist philosophy in its relations to older 
and newer tendencies in the thought and practice of man- 
kind.” The history of thought is not made up of truths and 
heresies, for new systems spring out of a new impulse which 
is commonly born of new ccnditions, and so represent a new 
fact for thought to deal with. Pragmatism is not, as some 
conservatives would have us think, a mere remnant of 
original sin; it has its vogue because it appeals to some 
want left unsatisfied by the other creeds. Professor Caldwell 
attempts to define this want, and to show how universal it is 
at the moment. We find it in the speculation of every country, 
in literature, in social ideals; we find it, too, in past thought, 
for the most mushroom of creeds is long-descended ; we find 
even many ofits contentions admitted by the intellectualism 
which is arrayed against it. It is always valuable to have a 
doctrine “ orientated” and its affiliations explained, and Prag- 
matism needs this especially, for it is less a high road of 
thought than a line connecting rail-heads, like the Cape-to- 
Cairo Railway. As one of its own prephets has said, it is 
“chiefly a corridor-philosophy, with doors and avenues into 
various theories, and a central rallying-ground for all.” 
Pragmatism is a way of looking at things, a point of view 
rather than a dogma, and its central doctrine is that a true 
philosophy must serve not only as a rational system for the 
intellect, but as a motive for conscious human activity. 
Its ethos is voluntaryist and humanistic. In an interesting 
chapter Professor Caldwell shows how this attitude is not 
confined to America and Dr. Schiller’s Oxford disciples. In 
France thinkers like Renouvier, Boutroux, Bergson, and 
Poincaré are all to some extent indeterminist, and M. Blondel 
has a creed which definitely calls itself Pragmatism. Italy 
has its school under the leadership of Papini, which is to 
philosophy more or less what the Futurists are to modern art, 
so bold that it occasionally transcends intelligibility. In 
Germany it has affiliations with scientists like Mach and 
Ostwald, to whom science and philosophy are in practice 
a sort of “conceptual shorthand”; with thinkers like 
Jerusalem, who are at war with the older Idealism; with the 
new movement back to Fichte’s philosophy of the will, and 
with the whole tendency to regard the functions of thought 
as psychological and sociological as well as logical. In 
England Professor Caldwell finds the same spirit at work, 
not only in the professed followers of William James and 
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among the psychologists who insist upon the reality of 
“purpose” in our mental process, but among the idealists 
who are inclined to concede much to the purposive character 
of human thinking, and to emphasize more than before the 
sociological and ethical character of their creed. Pragmatism 
is therefore a tendency to be reckoned with, whatever the 
gaps in its equipment. Professor Caldwell is fully sensible of 
these gaps, but he is anxious to define its meaning as broadly 
as possible. Its importance comes from its insistence upon 
the significance for philosophy of the simple fact of human 
action :— 

“Only slowly and gradually, as it were, has the consideration 

come into the very forefront of our speculative horizon that there 
is for man as a thinking being no rigid separation between theory 
and practice, between intellect and volition, between action and 
thought, between fact and act, between truth and reality. There 
is clearly volition or aim, for example, in the search after truth. 
And there is certainly purpose in the attention that is involved 
even in the simplest piece of perception, the selection of what 
interests and affects us out of the total field of vision or experience. 
And it is equally certain that there is thought in action—so long, 
that is to say, as action is regarded as action and not as impulse. 
Again, the man who wills the truth submits himself to an 
imperative just as surely as does the man who explicitly obeys 
the law of duty. It is thus impossible, as it were, even in the 
so-called intellectual life, to distinguish absolutely between 
theoretical and practical considerations.” 
In a critical chapter he points out what has been frequently 
said before—that Pragmatism has no adequate criterion of 
truth, that it has no adequate theory of reality, that the 
“consequences” by which it proposes to test truth are left 
unexplained, and that it breaks down completely in the realm 
of ethics. To such logical and metaphysical difficulties the 
Pragmatists have never made any serious answer ; indeed, there 
are passages in William James where he seems to glory in 
the philosophical insecurity of his system. But the fact 
remains that here is a movement which lives and grows 
because it emphasizes something which the great system- 
makers were inclined to neglect. 

Professor Caldwell seeks to express its value and defects 
in three chapters, which deal with it as Humanism, as 
Americanism, and in its relation to current Rationalism. 
True Humanism he defines tentatively as the identity of the 
desirable and the intelligible. As Humanism, Pragmatism fails 
to see that in the highest reaches of our active life great 
controlling ideas like “justice” and “courage” have a value 
independently of any consequences other than those of their 
realization in the purposes of mankind. That is its weakness; 
its strength is that it sees reality not as the content of the 
consciousness of the individual thinker, but as the common life 
of activity and experience that we as individuals share with 
other individuals. It is thus a true “approach ” to philosophy, 
whatever its structural defects. The second of these chapters 
shows us Pragmatism as a natural outcome of contemporary 
conditions in America, where philosophy has to compete 
actively with other studies, and its professors have to “ make 
good” in a way unknown in our slower world. The American 
mind is concrete, empirical, a lover of novelty, believing in 
practical returns, essentially eclectic, highly conscious of 
social relations; and so also is Pragmatism. It is demo- 
cratic, too, basing itself upon the ordinary life of the average 
man, and having none of the “scholastic and Procrustean 
attitude to facts” of Rationalism. It has taught us that in 
the truest sense Philosophy “can begin anywhere.” This 
attitude is a valuable contribution to the world’s thought, but 
it needs a corrective :—~ 

“Like Americanism in general (which began, of course, as a 
revolutionary and a ‘liberationist’ policy), Pragmatism is inclined 
in some ways to make too much of people's rights and interests, 
and too little of their duties. ... It is in the understanding 
alone of these latter things that true wisdom and true satisfac- 
tion are to be found. And like the American demand for 
pleasure and for a good time generally, Pragmatism is in many 
respects... too much a mere formulation of the eager and 
impetuous demands of the emancipated man and woman of the 
time—as forgetful as they of the deeper facts of life and of the 
economy of our human civilization.” 

“Satisfaction” is its key-word, but we must deepen the 
content of the term before the creed becomes a philosophy. 

Professor Caldwell’s closing chapters are concerned with an 
examination of some of the positions in Dr. Bosanquet’s The 
Principle of Individuality and of Value as an example of 
certain extremes of Idealism against which, in his view, 
Pragmatism is a justifiable protest, and with a short 
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discussion of M. Bergson’s philosophy. On the latter thinker 
he has some acute criticisms to make, but he finds in him the 
foreshadowing of a constructive philosophy which shall derive 
both from Pragmatism and Idealism. Bergson, in his view, 
does not so much confirm Pragmatist tendencies as integrate 
them and transform them into the evidence of a new spiritual 
philosophy of life. ‘He has indeed inaugurated for us that 
reading of the ‘theory of knowledge’ in terms of the ‘theory 
of life’ which is the true and real continuation of the critical 
work of Kant.” Professor Caldwell is a lucid and well- 
informed historian of thought, and he has written a book 
which is of far greater interest than the mere controversial 
treatise, for it explains the origins and circumstances of a 
popular mode of thought. His critical work is useful, but 
his historical orientation is the more valuable part of his task. 
He shows his “ humanism” by his ample notes, where he draws 
illustrative matter not only from the philosophical classics, but 
from most domains of humanactivity. No more helpfu! work 
could be put into the hands of anyone who finds the “ disper- 
sion and distraction” of modern thought a difficult world to 
move in. 





-—— 


MODERN RUSSIA.* 


M. ALEx1Nsk1’s book deserves all the praise that belongs to 
good intentions. He means it to be “a small encyclopxdia of 
Russian life in all its manifestations; an unpretending photo- 
graph which seeks to reproduce, as faithfully as possible, 
the contours and the colours of reality.” Unfortunately, a 
photograph is the last thing that Modern Russia resembles. 
For a photograph gives us the subject as it appeared at a 
particular moment; Modern Russia gives us the subject as it 
appeared at many different moments. The reader is seldom 
quite sure whether be is looking at a picture of Russia as it 
is or of Russia as it was at any date from now to two hundred 
years ago. M. Alexinski says that he would have preferred 
to “reveal” to us “a little corner of the actual life” of his 
country. It would have been well if he had followed his 
inclinations. A corner of actual life is more really instructive 
than a survey which sometimes leaves us uncertain of what 
period the author is speaking. 

The older school of Russian historians claimed for their 
country that its evolution did not resemble that of any other part 
of Europe. “ With her level surface, innocent alike of castles, 
seas, and mountains,” she was plainly destined by Nature 
to form only one great State. ‘The later school holds that 
for three centuries, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 
all the characteristic features of Western feudalism existed 
in Russia. The boyar was a great feudal magnate. A small 
part of his estate he kept in his own hands; the remainder 
was cultivated by the peasants, who paid him a due. 
The French hierarchy of sovereigns and vassals was repro- 
duced in Russia. “And as they were, like their French 
colleagues, sovereigns in their own domain, they executed 
justice, coined money, levied taxes, and, in short, enjoyed the 
privileges of immunity.” The Church was equally feudalized. 
The Archbishop and Metropolitans, like the lay princes, had 
their vassals and arritre-vassaux, and these latter took 
service with them as with a prince. The peasants were 
almost entirely landless, though they were not yet serfs. 
This whole system was crushed by Ivan the Terrible in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He fought the boyars by 
the help of the smaller nobility. Serfdom was the inerit- 
able issue of the economic revolution which followed. The 
peasants accepted it as better than starvation. It was 
harsher in Russia than elsewhere in Euvope, because the 
serf was attached to the master, not to the soil. The serfs 
were freed in 1861, but we hear a good deal of them in 
this volume, though it deals with the Russia of to-day, the 
reason being that the system “still makes itself felt both in 
the manners and in the mentality of the Russian people.” 
That the influence of the system was bad we can well believe, 
but we do not get much insight into it from a list of cases in 
which serfs were treated with what, it must be hoped, was 
exceptional cruelty, especially when we are only told that the 
facts given are “certified by historic documents and legal 
records,” 

M. Alexinski’s brush is throughout dipped in the darkest 
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colours. The reports of the Municipal Council of St. Peters- 
burg speak of wages “often insufficient to satisfy even the 
most urgent necessities of the workers” or “so insignificant 
that they cannot assure the worker of a lodging for the 
night.” Since 1897 eleven and a half hours have been made 
the maximum working day for adults, but the law is not, it 
seems, observed with any regularity. While some employers 
work their men far beyond the legal limit, “in reality the 
employers of the great industrial centres generally require a 
much shorter day.” The rural worker is far worse off. The 
peasants are miserably fed and miserably housed. They are 
far more neurasthenic than the inhabitants of the towns,and the 
death-rate is higher. The women in the villages are defence- 
less before their husbands, and “ when the mujik thrashes his 
wife the neighbours say, ‘ He is teaching her.” The descrip- 
tion given of the sexual relations, whether between fathers and 
daughters-in-law or between the landowner and the peasant 
women, and of the amount of prostitution among children, 
is almost incredible, and the references in support of these 
statements are of the most general and elusive kind. The 
bright spot in this picture, in M. Alexinski’s opinion, is 
supplied by the intellectual women. “ Many acts of 
terrorism in Russia have been performed by the ‘feeble’ 
hand of a woman, and how many young girls have died for 
the Revolution!” Thus M, Alexinski can say with evident 
pride that “the Russian intellectuelle regards her social 
functions with far greater seriousness than her European 
sisters.” The English suffragette has still something to learn 
before she can pretend to stand on the same level with M. 
Alexinski’s heroines. The chapter on Nihilism is an enlighten- 
ing one. It reveals the cause which lies at the root of its 
ineffectiveness. ‘The Nihilists had abundance of enthusiasm, 
but it was enthusiasm not calculated to have much lasting 
influence. “To religious fetichism they opposed a new con- 
ception of the world and man, based upon a naturulistie 
positivism.” The Nihilist version of “ Let who will makea 
nation’s laws if only I may make its songs” is “A good chemist 
is twenty times more useful than a poet.” Still, this purely 
scientific attitude does not prevent an occasional resort 
to unscientific expedients. “It seems to the ‘intellectuals’ 
possible to transform a social or political system by causing a 
personage or series of personages to disappear. ... Hence 
‘individual terror’ as a method of political action.” One 
result of this attitude on the part of the intellectuals may be 
seen in the hesitation the Government have shown in the making 
of concessions to the revolution. Sovereigns who know thata 
section of their subjects look to the methods of the Anarchists 
as the ordinary means of getting what they want are likely 
to view with suspicion any large scheme of reform. 
Alexander II. would probably have been assassinated even if 
he had not set the serfs free, but a Russian Conservative will 
certainly be disposed to argue that as the one act did not 
prevent the other, there is not much to be gained by frequent 
recourse to similar expedients. Though M. Alexinski writes 
with great show of moderation, his attitude towards assassina- 
tion is not caleulated to lead the Tsar further along the path 
of concession. His English readers will regret that he sees 
no hope for his country except in “a new revolutionary 
storm.” But they will hardly wonder if the Govern- 
ment—supposing them to share this anticipation—think 
it wise to take stringent measures to prevent its conversion 
into fact. The success in Russia of a revolution of the 
anarchical type could hardly give satisfaction to any of her 
neighbours. 

M. Alexinski, as might have been expected, is no friend to 
the Franco-Russian Alliance, to the Anglo-Russian under- 
standing, or to the Triple Entente. They are one and all 
directed to the maintenance of the status quo in Europe, and 
that is an end which he can only make his own with very 
large qualifications. The fear of a German attack is only 
a secondary cause of the friendship—the unnatural friendship 
he would call it—between France and Russia. The principal 
cause is financial; France is Russia’s largest creditor, and 
she is naturally anxious that Russia should have a govern- 
ment stable enough to pay its debts. The recent friendship 
between Russia and England he explains in another way. 
The two Governments have now a common object—*“ co-opera- 
tion against the oppressed populations of Asia.” M. Alexinski 
quotes a very interesting passage from a report by General 
Kuropatkin, “ The interests of Russia and those of England 
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are identical in Asia; we, as well as the English, have to 
reckon with the aspirations of conquered peoples to throw off 
the yoke of the conqueror. It would therefore be far more 
natural for our troops to lend their aid to England in her 
struggle against local populations than to march upon India 
in an attempt to raise these populations against England.” 
Russian aid in keeping the peace in India Great Britain 
will not require. If we cannot keep our Empire by our 
own hand it must go. But the assurance that Russia 
will abstain from doing anything to help our enemies in 
India, in her own interest as well as in ours, is valuable as 
evidence of one part of the meaning of the understanding 
of 1907. 

M. Alexinski’s volume is full of information, but as he does 
not enable us to form any estimate of the authenticity or 
correctness of his statements it cannot be recommended to 
anyone who is anxious to arrive at a clear conception of either 
the present or the future of the vast Empire with which it 
deals. 

IRISH LITERARY AND MUSICAL STUDIES.* 
WE all, especially just now, talk much about Ireland, but few 
perhaps with any real insight. It is cut off from us not only 
by the sea, but also by one of those deep divisions which Nature, 
in her mysterious workings, seems often to set between race 
and race. Between Celt and Saxon there is a difference of 
temperament which the outward uniformity of modern life 
may often disguise but can rarely destroy, and sober English- 
men, hearing of some Irish outburst, may sometimes be 
tempted to repeat the famous words, ‘‘O foolish Celts, who 
hath bewitched you?” while to misunderstandings which 
arise from diversity of temper are often added those which 
have their birth in ignorance. Except for a period of some 
two or three centuries, how many of us know anything of 
Irish history? Students, no doubt, will recall how, in the 
seventh century, at a time when England was almost bar- 
baric, Irish scholars helped to keep the lamp of learning and 
religion alight both in their own country and throughout 
Europe, but to most Englishmen Irish literature and folk- 
song is @ sealed book, and men such as J. C. Mangan, 
Bunting, Petrie, or Ferguson, who in the last century gave 
their lives largely to its study—and of whom Mr. Graves here 
offers us vivid and admirable pictures—are on this side of 
the Channel hardly more than names. And the value of this 
book, apart from its literary charm, consists, we think, in the 
clear vistas which its sixteen brief essays open out, as it 
were, into a new, an almost unexplored, but assuredly a very 
notable and interesting world. We hear much nowadays 
about the Troad, and hosts of tourists have explored the hill 
of Hissarlik, but what recollections will be roused by “the 
ruins of the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise”? And yet no 
one can read the noble passage (pp. 215-217) in which Petrie 
describes them as they stand to-day, “amid loneliness and 
silence,” the memorials “ of the arts and literature, the piety 
and humanity ... ofa people who, in a dark age, marched 
among the foremost on the road to life and civilization,” 
without feeling that here, almost at our doors, is something 
which may well touch the heart, the imagination, and the 
understanding hardly less than “the topless towers of Ilium” 
itself. Nor certainly, whatever the gap between Greek and 
Gaelic, did Ireland ever lack either Homeric chieftains or 
Homeric bards. Nowhere, perhaps, did that minstrelsy which 
lies at the back of the Iliad exert a longer or more lasting 
influence than in our sister-isle. It goes back demonstrably 
for almost fifteen centuries, while its legendary source is lost 
in the mists of antiquity; and if the Greeks had their Achilles, 
not less had the Irish their “ Con of the Hundred Battles ”"— 
Mangan emended to “ bottles”—and their deities not unworthy 
of the old Olympians :— 

“* Good are they at man-slaying feats, 
Melodious over meats and ale; 
Of woven verse they weave the spell, 
At chess-craft they excel the Gael.” 
Indced the informing spirit of Greek epic seems to live again 
in these Irish folk-songs, many of which Mr. Graves has 
reproduced—often with the aid of Professor Kuno Meyer's 
prose versions—with his well-known mastery of rhyme and 
verse. In the “Tryst after Death” (150-154), for example, 





how Homeric is the joy of combat that rings out in liaes like 
these :— 
“Twelve warriors in the battle brunt 
Front to front against me stood : 
Yet now of all the twelve are left 
But corses cleft and bathed in blood.” 

Later on, too, there follows a description of “the draught- 
board” of the Connacht hero which may be set even 
beside that of the Shield of Achilles, while throughout 
the whole ballad there is that strong sense of “the preter- 
natural” which is one of the distinguishing marks of 
primitive poetry. And yet this Irish poetry, however old, 
is by no means a wholly dead thing, a mere antiquarian 
curiosity. Until recently, at least, these ancient songs 
were part of the national inheritance and of the national 
life. It was still possible in 1792 to attend a “ Harpers’ 
Festival” in Belfast and hear Denis Hempson play “the very 
old, the aboriginal music of the country” with such excel- 
lence as to justify “the praises of the old Irish harp in 
Cambrensis and Fuller,” or Arthur O'Neill, in whom “was 
realized all that the genius of latter poets and romance writers 
has feigned of the wandering minstrel,” while it was in Irish 
cabins, “beside a blazing turf-fire,’ amid surroundings “it 
would have required a Rembrandt to paint,” that Petrie and 
others made their collections of songs and melodies. Indeed, 
as you read these essays, full though they are of legend and 
romance, the feeling that they arouse is yet one less of fiction 
than of reality. You feel that the spirit which breathes in 
Irish poetry and Irish story is a spirit which still quickens 
and inspires, and that somehow in these pages youare brought 
into touch with that most elusive but most living of realities 
which has been called “The Soul of a People,” and a book 
which can in any way do that may be recommended not only 
to students, but also, and even more warmly, to statesmen. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Graves’s volume much needs 
a careful bibliography. It deals in a number of loosely con- 
nected essays with subjects that are little known, but on which 
much is to be learned in various works to which he frequently 
refers incidentally. As it is, he whets his readers’ appetite 
without telling them exactly where they can get a full meal. 





ENGLAND AND THE STATES.* 
On Christmas Eve, 1914, a hundred years will have elapsed 
since the signature of the Treaty of Ghent, which put an end 
to the last war between England and the United States, and in 
this essay (founded upon two articles which appeared recently 
in the New York Outlook) Senator Lodge gives a summary of 
this peaceful but by no means uneventful period. We have 
grown so accustomed by this time to the belief that war 
between Great Britain and the United States is impossible 
that we are apt to forget how very near we have been to such 
a war on many occasions during the last century, and 
Senator Lodge has done well to remind us of this aspect of 
the story. He writes, of course, from the American point 
of view, and he puts the case against Great Britain as 
strongly as it could be put. He makes one realize, as perhaps 
few English writers have realized, the intense animosity 
which the attacks of English pamphleteers, headed by 
Southey and Sydney Smith, roused during the generation 
which followed the conclusion of the unhappy war of 1812. 
That animosity was brought to a climax by the satire of 
Dickens in his American Notes and in Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
it only needed the blunder into which a portion—and a small 
though vocal portion—of English opinion fell at the opening 
of the Civil War to precipitate a crisis. When Senator Lodge 
comes to deal with the various incidents in which ill-feeling 
found expression, one cannot always acquit him of partiality. 
Take, for instance, his account of the destruction of the 
‘Caroline.’ The very first line of it strikes the note, “ There 
had been a rebellion in Canada against the bad government of 
the day.” The merits or demerits of the British Government 
have nothing to do with the question whether the subsequent 
British action was justifiable, and the only comment which 
Senator Lodge makes upon that action, after a summary 
description of the incidents which led up to it, is “that it was 
of course a gross violation of the sovereignty of the United 
States.” He omits to point out that the subsequent action of 
the United States Government tacitly admitted, as impartial 
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publicists have almost universally done, that the invasion of 
United States territory was completely justified by circum- 
tances. Equally unfair is his statement that, after the 
* Alabama’ incident, the business of furnishing a Confederate 
navy from British ports “was continued with the covert 
support of the British Cabinet,” while the weight of his 
argument is but little assisted by such asides as the following, 
“As in games, so in more serious things, Englishmen are 
excellent winners but poor losers, &c., &c.” Such lapses from 
impartiality considerably impair the value of Senator Lodge’s 
statement. It is just the kind of unjust and provocative 
statement which he condemns in Sydney Smith. 





GEORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE.* 

Mr. CLtement SHORTER’S book is entertaining, and in spite 
of carrying a load of unpublished letters there is movement 
and life in it. The most illuminating criticism (it is a very 
obvious remark, yet it is the central fact about Borrow) is 
quoted from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s memoir of the poet Hake: 
“*T do not think you understand Lavengro,’ I said. Hake 
replied, ‘And yet Lavengro has an advantage over me, for 
he understood nobody. Every individuality with which he 
was brought in contact had, as no one knows better than 
you, to be tinged with colours of his own before he could 
see it at all.’” (p. 390.) Borrow was an egoist, and, as 
often happens in the case of imaginative egoists, his 
egotism was the source of his fascination and the making 
of him as a writer. Intolerable in a writer are abstract 
self-complacency and furtive self-admiration, but frank- 
ness, an intense sense of the importance of whatever befalls 
him, and an instinctive self-assertiveness which makes him 
unable to perceive at all what does not interest him, are 
qualities which have often made an author great. The wine 
he drinks has a glow in it no other possesses; his trees look 
greener in prose than other people’s ; and when, as was the case 
with Borrow, he combines with a proud whimsical aloofness 
from life a gusto for it (“ Fame, after all, is a glorious thing, 
though it lasts only for a day ”—in that sentence his nature 
speaks) he may, like Borrow, become a writer of such books 
as make us “rub our hands and hitch our chair nearer to 
the fire.” 

Dr. Hake was right; Borrow was no observer. He wasa 
poser, and no poser is a trustworthy reporter ; he may be 
something better, but he cannot be that. He may be—and 
Borrow was—even more convincing than an observer, so that 
one believes that it must have been precisely thus the things 
he describes happened. The actual adventures of such a man, 
when his own life has been his subject, present therefore pretty 
problems for a biographer. This is one of the facts which 
make the study of Bcrrow perennially fascinating. 





THE INDIA OF TO-MORROW.+ 

As an academical essay on the probable future of Indian 
nationalism, Mr. Bevan’s book deserves all the admiration 
due to scholarly precision and lucidity of style, and to argu- 
ments stated with a scholar’s disinterestedness. So much for 
the manuer. What of the matter submitted for our criticism? 
Mr. Bevan tells us with a frank ingenuousness, also not unakin 
to the scholarly temperament, that his personal impressions 
of the political situation in India are mainly derived from a 
close and kindly study of the numerous young Indians now 
undergoing a temporary exile in Europe. Of these he says, 
probably with truth, that he knows more than Anglo-Indians 
know of their hopes and aspirations. His conclusions are 
very much the same as those which M. Philippe Millet draws 
in his recent series of articles in the Revue de Paris on 
“Young Algeria.” Both M. Millet and Mr. Bevan may justly 
claim to have formed an “independent estimate” in the sense 
that they have striven to rise superior to the prejudices of 
their more ignorant fellow-countrymen. But their account of 
nationalism runs the risk of resembling the views of feminism 
expressed by those who habitually associate with militant 
suffragists. They will probably give a correct account of the 
ideas of their friends, but may forget to consider the wishes 
and prejudices of other classes of the community. 

Mr. Bevan’s forecast of Indian political evolution can be 





* George Borrow and his Circle. By Clement Shorter. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. [7s. 6a.] 

t hidian Nationalism: an Independent Estimate, By Edwyn Bevan, London : 
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most easily stated in a parable of his own invention. To the 
British race, he says, has been entrusted the charge of a 
crippled and dislocated India. We have played the part of 
a surgeon. The patient has been skilfully strapped into a 
surgical apparatus which, if not exactly comfortable, allows a 
freedom of movement beforeimpossible. Does the patient accept 
our ministration with a grateful hope of ultimate recovery P 
We dub him a moderate, after the manner of Mr. Gokhale 
and the members of the National Congress. Does he, on the 
other hand, suspect that the surgeon has no intention of giving 
complete and final liberty to a profitable client? In that 
case we have to deal with one variety or another of the 
extremist party. Sometimes the patient is tired of tutelage, 
and wants freedom at any cost. Sometimes he believes 
himself to be cured, and as fit to use his unaided limbs as the 
surgeon himself. What can result in sucha case? Either 
the surgeon must yield to the importunacy of his patient or 
prepare for a hand-to-hand struggle. 

Mr. Bevan believes that this painful conflict can be avoided. 
The surgeon, to continue his metaphor, must be prepared to 
give way at the right moment, must trust to his generosity 
and gentlemanly feeling to tell him when the right moment 
arrives. But “there is no reason,” he says, “ because people 
in the old pagan past, and in the semi-pagan time which has 
succeeded it, were satisfied with the glory of conquest, that 
a people in the new day at hand should not crave the incom- 
parably greater glory of having lifted and upheld a broken 
nation till it could stand and go upon its own feet.” 

In his optimistic anxiety to be fair to Young India Mr. 
Bevan is perhaps less than fair to the Anglo-Indian adminis- 
tration, though he is not blind to the honesty of its intentions. 
Anglo-Indians will probably read his essay with interest and 
admiration, even if they fail to find in it any practical solution 
of the problems bequeathed to them by Clive and Warren 
Hastings. They have to remember that the hypothetical 
patient can assume other forms than the moderate and the 
extremist, and that even critics so disinterested and kindly as 
Mr. Bevan are not necessarily infallible in guessing when the 
sick man can cast aside his crutches and dismiss his hired 
attendant. Perhaps the chief value of Mr. Bevan's little 
book consists in the generously altruistic spirit in which it is 
written. With that spirit no one who knows India can have 
any quarrel. Its application to practical affairs is a different 
matter, and here we confess we have not found Mr. Bevan’s 
suggestions very helpful. His book, nevertheless, may well be 
used as a touchstone of political motives, both by his chosen 
clients and by responsible administrators. Generous dis- 
interestedness is not so common that we can venture to speak 
of men of Mr. Bevan’s type otherwise than with a somewhat 
wistful but quite willing and sincere respect. 





FICTION, 
LOST DIARIES.* 
For the idle hours of literary readers, or those who wish to 
be thought literary, the winter publishing season has given 
us nothing better than Mr. Maurice Baring’s new volume of 
fantasies—a collection of studies in what might be called 
oblique characterization. Though there is perbaps nothing 
quite as brilliant as his introduction of Shakespeare at a 
modern luncheon party (in Orpheus in Mayfair), where the 
immortal bard, a monument of common-sense amid a herd of 
chattering précieux, is only recognized after his departure, 
these “lost diaries” have much of the freshness and audacity 
we have learned to associate with Mr. Maurice Baring, who, 
if he does not see life steadily and see it whole, at any rate 
sees it from an angle that is all his own, The diary formula, 
it is true, loses something of its effect from repetition ; there 
is repetition, too, in the reading of character—e.g., Tiberius 
and Ivan the Terrible are both represented as obsessed with 
the notion that they are models of benevolence. But this is 
only another way of saying that Lost Diaries is a book not to 
be read at a sitting, but in instalments. And here it may be 
added that it is excellently adapted for reading aloud. 
The collection opens somewhat irrelevantly with the only 
piece of realism in the book—the diary of a small boy at a 
preparatory school in the “ mid-eighties.” We have only one 
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criticism to make, viz., that very few, if any, schools were 
equipped with electric light thirty years ago. The “human 
boy’s” point of view is well maintained throughout, and 
there is an excellent touch in the account of the fireworks on 
November 5th, when “we burnt a man in effigee a man with 
collarsand an axe. The Head said he wouldn’t say who it was 
meant to be but that all true Englishmen who were not traiters 
could guess.” Then, by a sharp transition, we leap to “ Iseult 
of Brittany,” whose “ mentality” is that of a modern flapper, 
and who is hurried into a mariage de convenance with Sir 
Tristram by an ambitious mother. After the wedding 
Tvistram departs to fight in a tournament and returns badly 
wounded, the sequel being best described in the diarist’s own 
words :— 

“ August 10.—Mamma says the Queen of Cornwall (whose name 
is Iseult the same as mine) is coming for a few days, with her 
husband and some friends. I do think it’s very inconsiderate, 
considering how full the house is already; and what with Tristram 
being so ill—and insisting on sleeping on the beach—it makes it 
very difficult for every one. 

September 1.—Papa went out to shoot birds with his new cross- 
bow ; but he came back in a bad temper as he’d only shot one, and 
ahen. Tristram is no better. He keeps on talking about a ship 
with a black sail. 

September 19.—To-day I was on the beach with Tristram and he 
asked me if I sawaship. I said I did. He asked me if the sail 
was black, and as the doctor had told me to humour him, I said 
it was. Upon which he got much worse, and I had to call the 
doctors. They said he was suffering from hypertrophy of the 


sensory nerves. 
September 20.—Tristram unconscious. The Queen of Cornwall 


just arrived. Too busy to write.” 

Then King Cophetua recounts the experiences and disastrous 
termination of his incognito honeymoon on the Continent 
with his beggar bride. The King is all for maintaining his 
incognito and the simple life, but Jane “bad had enough of 
poverty without playing at it now,” develops expensive tastes 
and a mania for shopping, and finally elopes with an attaché 
at Milan. Froissart appears as a self-protective war corre- 
spondent, who accepts “ faire offers for chronycles of the warre 
from London, Parys, and Rome,” but is harassed by the 
regulations imposed by Sir Godmar de Fay—the Press censor, 
as we should say—and finally indemnifies himself for the 
humiliation inflicted on him after the fall of Calais by adding 
to his list of costs to be defrayed by his patron, “To loss of 
honour at receiving alms from an Englysshe Kynge, a 
thousand crounes.” The diary of George Washington written 
when a schoolboy follows familiar lines. He knows far too 
much, and has not the tact to dissemble his knowledge. When 
the master asked what British poet had written a play about 
Henry VIIL., 

“T, of course, held up my hand, and so did a boy called Jonas 
Pike. I was told to answer first, and I said that the play was in 
the main by Fletcher, with possible later interpolations. The 
usher, it is scarcely credible, said, ‘Go to the bottom of the form,’ 
and when Jonas Pike was asked he replied, ‘Shakespeare,’ and 
was told to go up one. This was, I consider, a monstrous piece of 
injustice.” 

Marcus Aurelius is pictured inthe bosom of his family, utterly 
blind to the true character of Faustina, who flatters his 
literary vanity, and consenting to Commodus taking part in 
the games under an alias to distract him from the lures of 
Christianity. The extracts from Sherlock Holmes’s diary are 
made for the purpose of showing the faithful but obtuse 
Watson that an unsuccessful case is more interesting from a 
professional point of view than a successful one. Thus the 
incidents described, while proving the correctness of Holmes’s 
reasoning, give ignorant blunderers the opportunity of crow- 
ing over him. A sentence in Tacitus prompts Mr. Baring to 
explain why Titus jilted Berenice; Harriet Shelley's ingenuous 
outpourings exhibit her sister Eliza as the well-intentioned 
but deadly solvent of domestic union between the poet and 
his wife. The diary of Tiberius is one of the happiest of the 
collection, the Emperor figuring as a fussy dilettante, pre- 
occupied with trifles. When he starts out ona walking tour 
with a knapsack containing “an extra pair of sandals, a 
worsted scarf, an ivory comb, two gold toothpicks, and a 
volume of Sappho’s Songs,” he found the country people “ very 
civil and anxious to please ” :— 

“Nobody knew who I was, and I was intensely gratified 
by many spontaneous and frank expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the Emperor. This is refreshing in this sceptical 
age. It is a comfort to think that although I may not 
go down to posterity as a great military genius like Julius 





Caesar, I shall at least leave a blameless name, as far as my 
domestic life is concerned, and an untarnished reputation for 
benevolence, kindness, and unswerving devotion to duty. Without 
being conceited, I think that some of my verse will live. I think 
I shall be among the Roman ts when I die; but this is not 
saying much, when one considers the absurd praise given to 
poetasters such as Virgil and Ponticus.” 

In “ Edipus Rex” Mr. Baring’s levity reaches a climax; and 
the visit to Delphi and Daulis, the encounter with the Sphinx, 
the interview with Tiresias, and even the episode of the 
blinding are handled in the spirit of a Gaiety burlesque. Mr. 
Baring is on safer ground with William the Conqueror, whose 
views before the invasion are admirably summed up when he 
says that he has the utmost confidence in Marold, but fears 
the influence of the English nobility :— 

“T like the English; but they are not to be trusted in foreign 
politics. They are naturally perfidious, and they don’t know it. 
They think they are more virtuous than other people; or rather 
that they are exempted from the faults and the vices which are 
common to us all. The European situation seems unsatisfactory.” 
After the battle of Hastings we find William anticipating Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Insurance Act, but showing scant sympathy 
for the women who wished to be admitted to the Witenagemot. 
The trials of a commonplace woman mated to a genius are 
vividly sketched by Mrs. John Milton ; while of the remaining 
diaries we may specially mention that of Christopher 
Columbus, who is driven to “faking” his log to satisfy his 
mutinous companions, and when he lands in America is 
firmly convinced that it is China; the new lights on the Man 
in the Iron Mask, a wearied courtier who thoroughly enjoys 
solitary confinement; and, perhaps best of all, the record of 
the English governess who lived in Paris through the French 
Revolution from 1789 to 1793 without ever knowing what 
was going on. Hamlet at Balliol is a diverting tour de force; 
while the diary of Ivan the Terrible is the only approach to 
a piece of serious imaginary autobiography, and, like all 
that Mr. Baring has written about Russia, is marked by an 
intimate perception of the abrupt contrasts of the Slavonic 
temperament. 

Enough has been said to give our readers some notion of 
the varied entertainment to be found within the compass of 
little more than two hundred pages. The occasional blunders 
and inaccuracies—Colonnus for Colonus and Kurneval for 
Kurvenal, to mention only two—are, we suppose, inevitable in 
a writer whose literary sense is far keener than his scholar- 
ship. It isa matter of common experience that people who 
speak many languages can seldom spell correctly. 





The Custom of the Country. By Edith Wharton. (MacmilJan 
and Co. 6s.)—It is hardly fair to class Mrs. Wharton's new 
novel under the simple heading of * Fiction.” Here is indeed 
the story of an American girl who is dominated by a 
social ambition so strong as to steer her through thres 
engagements, one entanglement, three divorces, and a last 
unsatisfactory marriage; but although our interest in Undine 
Spragg’s career never fails for nearly six hundred pages, and 
although the other characters, major and minor, are equally 
well drawn, and we are haunted by Ralph Marvell and Elmer 
Moffatt and Mr. Spragg long after the book has heen laid by, 
yet all the time our chief desire is to find out what Mrs. 
Wharton has to say about American business and society and 
marriage. Since she is, not unnaturally, more at home in 
Fifth Avenue than in Wall Street, it is of the second 
and third of the three that we hear most; and American 
life, as she sees it, is a matter for grave anxiety. She 
would tell us that society is sharply divided into two 
sets—the set whose culture and pride of family eclipse 
all idea of honest work, and the set who have come to 
the front through business, who worship the idol of ever- 
changing fashion and ever-increasing extravagance; that 
behind and beneath these ruling factions is a crowd of 
struggling hangers-on; whilst the real cause of marriage 
without love, and divorce without shame, is the substituting 
of Business for Romance in the hearts of the men. “If we 
cared for women in the old barbarous, possessive way, do vou 
suppose we'd give them up as readily as we do? The real 
paradox is the fact that the men who make, materiuily, the 
biggest sacrifices for their women, should do least for tiem 
ideally and romantically.” Mrs. Wharton is one of those 
modern writers who are content to point out a disease and 
leave it to others to suggest a remedy; but the very 
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observation of a disease so instant and so infectious is full of 
interest, and Mrs. Wharton writes with autbority and not as 
the scribes. 

News from the Duchy. By “Q.” (Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 6s.)—The most attractive story in this collection is 
the first, which deals with the flower industry in the Scilly 
Islands. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, however, appears to 
have very little idea of the amount of perfume which is 
yielded by a field or even by a bed of daffodils. He says of 
them: “They were trumpet-daffodils, as has been said, and 
nine out of ten of us would have called them odourless; but 
little Jan, it was to be discovered, had a sense of smell keen 
almost as a wild animal's.” But for most of us the whole 
promise of spring lies in the slightly bitter scent of the 
daffodil, and Sir Arthur does not show his usual powers of 
observation in this comment. Another story which is also 
well worth reading is “ Our Lady of Gwithian,” in which the 
bargain made by Lovey Bussow with the Virgin Mary is 
charmingly described. Lovey’s comment at the end is 
inimitable. “Aw, b’lieve me, your Reverence, we mothers 
understand wan another.” 


Undergrowth. By F.and E. Brett Young. (Martin Secker. 
6s.)—T his is a Welsh novel dealing with the construction of a 
dam. The hero, a Scottish engineer named Forsyth, finds 
himself quite unable to believe in the sinister fate which 
overhangs “the job” and all connected with it, but finally 
succumbs in much the same way as his predecessor. The 
story would have been more interesting had it dealt more fully 
with the details of the engineering work and less with the 
mysterious accidents which mark its progress. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain charm in the book as a whole, though it 
would have been improved by more careful construction. 


READABLE Novets.—Phyllida Flouts Me. By Mary L. 
Pendered. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A cheerful little story of 
the manner in which a rustic coquette was brought to her 
bearings.—-A Midsummer Rose. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A novel dealing with a postponed 
inheritance. The hero is well drawn, and the story told in 
an interesting manner. Tess Harcourt. By Rosamond 
Napier. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story in which a 
performance of the “Ring” provides motives. Readers, 
except those who are truly musical, will require the assistance 
of a piano in studying the book. The Honour of the House. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahlmann. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—The story of a great Roman family at the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The character of 
Fiordelisa, the heroine, is extremely attractive. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved for review in other forms. ] 


The “Golden Hynde.” (H. J. Glaisher, 55 Wigmore 
Street, W. 2s. 6d.)\—The first number of this new magazine 
provides us with two very good reasons for wishing it every 
success. In the first place, all the profits made out of it are 
to be devoted to the excellent purposes of the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund. And, in the second place, it thoroughly 
deserves to be read on its own merits. An editorial note tells 
us that “the editors are under the age of twenty-five and 
intend to appeal primarily to their contemporaries.” That 
the appeal is likely to sueceed may be imagined when we say 
that among the contributions are a characteristic description 
of railway travelling in India by Mr. E. M. Forster, and an 
amusing story of adventure by Mr. John Buchan. But the 
whole magazine, happily named after the ship in which Drake 
sailed round the world, is full of delightful things. We are 
impelled to quote from among them the following attractive 
problem :— 

“There were 3 Dutch men who had 3 wives. The men 
were named Hendrick, Claas, and Cornelius. The wives were 
named Geertring, Katrin, and Anna. They all went to buy pigs 
at market. Each bought as many pigs as he or she gave shillings 
for each pig. Each man spent 3 guineas more than his own wife 
spent. Hendrick bought 23 pigs more than Katrin. Claas 
bought 11 pigs more than Geertring. Find out which man was 
the husband of which woman.” 


The sceptical or nervous reader may be reassured to learn that 


————» 











we can guarantee that the problem is soluble, and without 
recourse to the higher algebra. We wish The “ Golden Hynde” 
a prosperous voyuge. 





The “Sign of the Flying Fame” (45 Roland Gardens, S.W.), 
some of whose publications we have already noticed, have 
sent us a further collection of broadsides (2d. plain, 4d. 
coloured) and chap-books (6d., or hand-coloured 2s. 6d.), 
Among them we may mention some small books of poems 
by Mr. Ralph Hodgson and Mr. James Stephens, including 
some delightful lines addressed by the latter to a cow :— 

“Cow, Cow, 
land thou 
Are looking at each other’s eyes: 
You are lying on the grass 
Eating every time I pass, 
And you do not seem to be 
Ever in perplexity : 
You are good, I’m sure, and not 
Fit for nothing but the pot : 
For your bearing is so kind, 
And your quietness so wise : 
Cow, Cow, 
I and thou 
Are looking at each other’s eyes.” 


The striking illustrations to these publications are in every 
case from the blocks of Mr. Lovat Fraser. 





Winier Sports in Switzerland. By E. F. Benson. Illustrated 
in colour by C. Fleming Williams, and with photographs by 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. (George Allen and Co. lis. net.)— 
Mr. E. F. Benson has written an intermittently amusing book, 
marred here and there, it is true, by wearisome descents into an 
elaborate jocularity, but giving on the wholea spirited account 
of the pastimes of a Swiss winter. The style in which it is 
written is every now and then curiously amateurish, as, for 
example, in the following sentence which describes the prelude 
to a ski jump: “ He shoves off with his sticks, leaving them 
standing in the snow (for no jumper uses sticks when he 
jumps, which would be highly dangerous), and at swiftly 
accelerating speed glides down the slope.” Many of the 
photographic illustrations are excellent, but Mr. Fleming 
Williams’s three-colour process plates suffer from the usual 
faults of this blatant and colour-blind device. 





Richard Wagner: Composer of Operas. By John F. 
Runciman. (George Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is 
at oncea life of the composer and a commentary upon his 
work. It contains much sound criticism and fresh apprecia- 
tion; particularly excellent, for instance, being the sensible 
protests against those who try to regard Tristan as an essay 
in the metaphysic of Schopenhauer. The value of the greater 
part of the book makes us regret all the more that it should 
be marred by the extremely controversial views (to use no 
stronger word) upon Parsifal with which it closes. Parsifal 
is, we are told, to be regarded as “ the last sad quaverings” of 
“an exhausted and beaten man,” and we are informed that 
“to compare this decrepit stuff with the music of the Valkyrie 
would be preposterous.” We fancy that Mr. Runciman will 
not find many to share this opinion. 


Messrs. Stanford have sent us a copy of their New Library 
Chart of the World, 1913. This finely produced map is drawn 
to an equatorial scale of three hundred and fifty nautical miles 
tothe inch. It may be obtained in four coloured sheets (14s.), 
or mounted either to fold up or upon rollers (25s.). 


Booxs or REFERENCE.—Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Companionage, 1914. Edited by Arthur 
G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean and Son. 31s. 6d. net.)—The names 
of the sons and daughters of knights (with particulars as te 
their births, marriages, etc) have been added to “Debrett” 
for the first time this year. We have also received Dod's 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1914 (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 10s. 6d. net.), and Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage for the Year 1914 (12 Warwick Lane, E.C.,, 
5s. net). Who's Who in Science, 1914. Edited by H. H. 
Stephenson. (J. and A. Churchill 10s. net.)}—This contains 
the biographies of over nine thousand men of science of all 
nationalities, together with particulars of the Universities and 
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learned societies of the world.—— Whitaker's Almanack, 1914. 
(12 Warwick Lane, E.C. 2s. 6d.)—Among the additions to 
the forty-sixth issue of “Whitaker” are statistical tables 
dealing with housing and town-planning, unemployment, 
and Labour Exchanges. Hazell’s Annual for 1914. Edited 
by T. A. Ingram. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Events occurring as late as November 25th will be found 
recorded in the new “ Hazell,” which like its predecessors gives 
the greatest possible amount of help to inquirers upon all con- 
temporary problems.——We may mention in addition to these 
The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries Year Book, 1914 
(Stanley Paul), and The Guide to South and East Africa, 1914 
(Sampson Low and Co.). 








New Epirrons.—Mr. John Murray has published a second 
edition of Mr. Edward Jenks’s well-known book, Law and 
Politics in the Middle Ages (12s. net), originally issued in 1897 
and reprinted in 1905 and 1912. Mr. Jenks has made few 
changes in the text of his book, but has remodelled his notes 
so as to give references to Dr. Liebermann’s great edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Laws (Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen), which 
has superseded the collections of Thorpe and Schmid, the only 
available sources when the book was written ——Father and 
Son. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. (William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Several illustrations have been added to this new issue, 
including contemporary photographs of some of the principal 
characters and places described in the book. A cheap 
edition has been published of Margaret Ethel MacDonald, 
by J. Ramsay MacDonald (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net). 
—The Works of J. M. Barrie. “Kirriemuir Edition.” 
10 vols. (Same publishers. £6 6s. net the set.)—All Sir 
James Barrie’s works, with the exception of his plays, are 
contained in this new edition. Its production, alike in paper, 
print, and binding, leaves nothing to be desired. Prehistoric 
Times. By the late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. (Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.)—Shortly before his death Lord 
Avebury thoroughly revised this book, which is among the 
best known of his writings. It is now issued for the seventh 
time, entirely reset, and with a number of new illustrations. 














DIARIES AND ALMANACKS.—From Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns (Stamford Street, S.E.) we have received various 
specimens of their useful “ Register Date Indicating Blotting 
Pad” for 1914, ranging in price from 2s. to 8s. These 
provide, as it were, a synthesized blotter, calendar, and 
memorandum-book.——Many of the diaries sent to us by 
Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith (Charterhouse Square, E.C.) are 
designed for commercial purposes; but among the three 
hundred varieties made by this firm everyone is likely to find 
what he desires. Messrs. John Walker and Co. (Warwick 
Lane, E.C.) send us numerous examples of their diaries for 
1914. These seem to be designed to suit every conceivable 
purpose, and vary between a minuteness which would almost 
be lost in a waistcoat pocket and an amplitude with which 
a modern Pepys might well be satisfied. The prices, too, 
vary from a few pence to more than as many shillings. 
A peculiar feature of some of them is an ingenious con- 
trivance by means of which one or more leaves may be 
removed without injuring the rest.——Similar qualities dis- 
tinguish the “Onoto” diaries published by Messrs. Thomas 
De La Rue and Co. (Bunhill Row). These are made in three 
sizes, and each size appears in a bewildering variety of 
different forms, at prices between 6d. and 17s. 6d.—— 
Numerous almanacks and calendars have reached us from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.), including their well-known “Churchman’s 
Almanack” in different shapes.——Finally, we have received 
from Messrs. Morgan and Scott (Paternoster Buildings, E.C.) 
a selection of calendars and motto cards illustrating texts 
from the Scriptures. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
_ 


Black Ivory and White: The Story of El Zubeir Pasha, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Blakeborough (J. F.) and Pease (Sir A. E.), The Life and Habits of the 
EUIEINU TUE -sncnscntaidenenntuastnianibantianadeenensningentewrs (‘The Foxhound’) net 5/0 
Brewster (G. W.) and Wagstaff (C. J. L.), A School Statics ...(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Dargan (P.), Chosen Poems, cr 8vo ...... sceeee(A. H, Bullen) net 2/6 


Henderson (A. J.), Under the Cardinal, cr 8vo ............... (A. Gardner) net 2/6 

Holley (H.), The Striken King, and other Poems, cr 8vo (A. H. Bullen) net 2/6 

Miller (Mrs. M. and H. R.), A Captain of the Gordons: Service Experi- 
€NCO3, 19DD-190B, BY ..0.syeorryseereere peneocgeaqesiinnssegeesoeeee ponsonsanbentiel (Low) net 10/6 





Nutt (M. L.), A Woman of To-day, cr 8V0 ..............ccccserenecseeeeees (Nutt) net 3/6 

Ozanam (F.), The Franciscan Poets in Italy of the Thirteenth Century, 
RENEE IIE RET ee aE Oe ae a NE (Nutt) net 69 

Penn (C. D.), The Navy under the Early Stuarts and its Influence on 
IE MII TIDY, ssn scrtiinienenetinnteaansinnaataunonatald (Leighton) net 5/0 


Proper Newe Booke of Cokery (A). Edited by C. F. Frere, 8vo 
(Sim pkin) net 7/6 


Rew (R. H.), An Agricultural Faggot, 8vo...................000+ (P. S. King) net 5/0 
Sackville (Lady Margaret), Songs of Aphrodite, cr 8vo ...(E. Mathews) net 4/6 
Stacey (C.), Songs of Sports and Pastimes, cr 8V0 ..............00+ (Vinton) net 2/6 





LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SAL 
BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3ist 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 


FREMLIN’S 
SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 


FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &, 





— —_ 











CLERGY IN POOR’ PARISHES. 


In a thousand poor places the clergy are hoping 
that the Society may be supplied with funds so as 
to continue, without further curtailment, the reduced 
payments now being made towards their stipends. 
The contributions received so far in 1913 are £1,200 
less than the amount required for grants, even at 
the present reduced rates. It is very important to 
avoid, if possible, a further reduction in the 
coming winter. Contributions may be sent to the 


Secretary (Canon Petit). 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster, 


HORLICK’S. 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, ur Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1g. Gd., 26. Gd. and fim 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED. HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
; __! OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...................-- &100,000,000. 





<> 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
i526. ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS A? THE 1312 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus - - - £2 Os. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1914, for that 
day only, for the preparation of the dividend payable let February, 1914, 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on the 3lst instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 


tive names. 
41 Lothbury, E.C. A. A. ed | Joint 
23rd December, 1913. G. PAGET, Secretaries. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
COST TO BUILD OVER £20,000. PRICE ONLY £7,000 WITH TWELVE 
ACRES, OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
ERTS.—In a beautiful rural situation very convenient for 
the City and West-end. A stately Mansion built in the classic style, 
standing high in 12 acres with Lodge entrances. The accommodation 
comprises saloon hall 24ft. Gin. by 19ft. 6in., 5 spacious reception rooms, 
billiard rooms, 18 bedrooms, principal and secondary staircases, and adequate 
domestic offices, company’s water and gas, good stabling, 2 coach-houses, 
and modern laundry. Beautiful pleasure gardens adorned with fine old forest 
timber, walled kitchen garden and range of glass houses. The property has 
in every way most striking advantages, for use as a private residence, golf 
links (more land can be had), scholastic institution, or residential hotel. The 
judicious outlay of a few hundred pounds spent in artistic decorations, &c., 
would render the place exceptionally attractive.—Apply to GODDARD & 
SMITH, 196 Piccadilly, W. (next to Princes’). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
our AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS, 


Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS at the 
above College. ¥ 
£500 per annum, rising to £800 per annum. 
Applicants must not be more than 35 years of age. 
Fail ticulars of the position can be obtained on application to 
T. LOVEDAY, Whiteley Wood Road, Sheffield. 


So vnRT & OF LONDON, 
The London County Council invites applications for the position of ASSIS- 
TANT MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Kentish Town, to devote 


half her time to teaching Gymnastics and Games and half her time to general 
subjects, with possibly some German 
Salary 








21:0, rising to £180 by annual increments of £6. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
2p intment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Slacation Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1] a.m. on Thursday, 
15th January, 1914. Every communication must be marked H.4.on the 

velo ° 
“Geomasing either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of 2 member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the school will be eligible for appointment. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council. 
24th December, 1913. 


OUNG LADY (35) seeks COMPANIONSHIP to 
ELDERLY LADY, C. of I., or would help poultry or garden. Fond 
of all animala.—Box 659, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London 
wc, 
I NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 
] vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
years’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Vat s O F LONDON, 


The London ay Council invites applications for the position of 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at its Trade School for Girls, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Applicants must be experienced teachers of English su (including 
Industrial History and English literature) and elementary mathematics. 

Salary £120, rising to £220 by annual increments of £10. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1] a.m. on Saturday, 
17th January, 1914. Every communication must be marked T.1 on the 
envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualification for appointment, 

LAURENCE GOM 


ME 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
18th December, 1913. 


i be E QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS will become vacant on the Ist February, 
1914. The salary attached to the office is £250 per annum. 
Full information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
from OHN M, FINNEGAN, 
. Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — The 
Committee invite applications for the post of DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, commencing ees £1,000 per annum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Accountant, Education Offices, and must bereturned, 
on or before Monday, January 26th, 1914, to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. Canvassing members 
ofthe Committee, directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited. Dec. 24th, 1913. 


GOekrN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BUDE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

WANTED at half-term, a SENIOR MISTRESS, with de or equivalent, 
some training and good Secondary School experience. Keo not under 26 
Subjects required—English, Geography, and Singing. Games and drill a 
recommendation. Salary £135, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £175. Application Forms, on receipt of stam addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the Correspondent, District Education 
Office, Launceston, and should be returned not later than 23rd January, 1914. 


23rd December, 1913. tb i 
CATHEDRAL. 





URH AX 


MINOR CANONRY at Durham Cathedral, with which is combined the 
Mastership of the Choir School. Educational experience essential. Un- 
married. Total Salary, £350, with rooms and allowances. Applications, 
stating age, and accompanied by three testimonials, must be sent to “The 
Chapter Clerk,’ The College, Durham, on or before 3ist December. 

ERMAN, age 30, College education, 12 years’ business 
experience with first Banks; musical, sports, good knowledge of litera- 

ture, speaks English, French, and some Spanish, wants a Situation as 
SECRETARY or COMPANION to a YOUNG GENTLEMAN.—Please write 
for photograph and particulars to HANS KIEL, Gerstécker Str. 1), 
Braunschweig, Germany. 





LECTURES, &c. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ‘lraining College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-50 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde lark, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
OXFORD, 


() Fces ennan HALL, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE L. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other nes the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £4 to £18 188. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. There is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Particulars and Prospectus 

may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A. 

The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, JANUARY L5th. 

Courses are provided for Degrees of the University of London in Arts and 
Science. 

There is a Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Courses are also arranged for scientific instruction in Hygiene and in 
Horticultural Botany. 

Accommodation for 85 resident students is provided. 

Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually in June. 

Full particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL, al 

ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBER- 

J WELL GROVE, S.E. Principal: Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal: Miss 
CARPENTER.—Complete Course of Training for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools and Kindergartens, including practice in Mary Datchelor School of 
500 girls. Tuition fees £20 lis. per annum. 
MHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—HEAD-MASTER 


of High-class School of Art (London district) will accept few gifted 
PUPILS es BOAKDERS, Thorough training in modern Commercial or Fine 
Art and comfortable home guaranteed.—Write, Box No. 650, The Spectator, 
1 Welfineton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UTEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 


College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Ac. Spring 
Term begins Thursday, January 151) Next vacancies in May, 191‘, 
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(javsc= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3 N SE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
eaessaerlnnge a (Telephone: Victoria 3319. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £00 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). . 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 





ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in_every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 2 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
F ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy. Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 














Ss T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
__Term began September 23rd, and ended December 18th, 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Speci 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


TINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, January 15th, 1914, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 





OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
ermitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 





oa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 








School for Girls. Modern well-equipped house near sea. Thorough 
education for girls of good social position amidst home-like surroundings, 
Qualified resideut Mistresses and visiting professors. Outdoor games encour- 
aged.—The MISSES SIMPSON. 

P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds, Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year, 


GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE. 





Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received, Bracing sea air. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L.M.CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, Special care given to individual development, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Echolarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, December 19—January 22, 1914, 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St, y's, Paddington). 














ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations, Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LO. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils ye for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


W ALLASEY GRANGE LLASEY 





SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Peautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Bend Mileteeen, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical,Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 














S = A M M E R I N G. 


“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, ‘‘Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loys’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 

Music is made a special feature, 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation, 

Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus. 


,J AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimnming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 








17 PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate- 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Laborar 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of ove 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age who require individual attention to health or work. Prepara- 
tion for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Navy (Special Entry of Cadets), and the 
Universities. Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been expelled 
from his former School.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—* HOSEY 

CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 

600 feet above sea-level. ‘Iwo acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 

from London. Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address as 
above. 

‘ose LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 








CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

toys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
kD Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
|: tomes SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914, 
Head-Master—C,. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 

4 TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 

have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 

given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 

on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


J hee ES 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 





Established 18€2. Incorporated 1893. 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hen. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths inte nding to become OFFICERS in the MERC AN TILE 
MARINJF, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that 
capacity. At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
is carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester® counts as one year’s sea-service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester’ Certificate. 





MODERATE TERMS. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to J. STAFFORD, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 

Hoes CONWAY  scHOOL $ HIP, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the ‘CONWAY ” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and Cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH. 

Also Appointments in the ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. A limited number of 
boys taken to prepare for the ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore. 

Fee, £25 per Term. 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H. W. BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.R., 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
|} OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
pee. SS GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 

mdon, W 


ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 

open, Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 

ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


GS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head -Master. 


QO42kH AM -§ OCHOOL,. 


An Examination for Six - cholarships, rx value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 191 
Particulars from the HE AD- MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


J) OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pe W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. ee : _ ae ae. 
ELLY COL LEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army ‘Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 
Head-Master, “HV. Vv. PLUM, M.A. 














ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab. llth Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &.,Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Modern Langu: ures. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’ OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 

management as the above. 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


LORENCE.—MISS PETERS receives a few GUESTS 

at her comfortable VILLA, situated in beautiful open part just outside 
Florence. Very extensive and charming grounds. Exquisite views. Large 
balcony. Sunny loggia. Electric light. Stabling. Garage. Near tram.— 
Villa Peste lini, Via della Piazzola, | 


ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 

in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 

ken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 

Home Care and Comforts, Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden. nV illa Bi got, 7 rne Sx he: ffer, Pa aris. 


JYARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
premisces and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Spec ial attention to h realth, Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Partic ularson app vli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


| gga ay EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 





















CHATEAU CHATELAINE, GENEVA, 
(Under English direction.) French spoken. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY—HOME TRAINING, 

Cooking, Household Accounts, Laundry, Dressmaking, Hygiene and 
Gardening. Special Mistress for French only, 3 Resident French Mistresses, 
Inplomées. usic (Paris Conservatoire Professors), Drawing, Univ. Lectures, 
etc., if de _— 

we house and grounds; tennis, etc. Limited num 
SPECIAL r7 ‘Y RECOMMENDED FOR GIRLS LEAVING SCHOOL AND 
OLDER STUDENTS. 

Bracing air. English home life. Near town, trams, Opera. Winter sports 
Obtainable. Highest English references.—Ap oly, The P rinci 

Interview, London, Dec. 29th to Jan. 5th. scort, Jan. 16t 
AY INTER SPORT IN SW ITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOFP, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, lunging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms, Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, P roprietor. 


Fre ‘NCH LESSONS, Paris—The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaug irard (close to the L Luxembourg P alace and Gardens). 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR | WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

istresses, and felsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


M\HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 


a i ee ee ee ee 











Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


of 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for « arch A aa have been in close touch’ with the le ading Educational 
Estab —— ment 

PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiri ng accurate information should call or 
send full details. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized De riment for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
_— T'RESSES or MATRONS in Schools, andas GOVERNESSES in I’rivate 

‘amilies. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching ~ sssion. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 
agency. 
_ SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 








Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and re sliab le information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRI ‘ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

58 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1130 City. 


Sviraeus SOQOHOOQOL BSB. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal, 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
referred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
ieee special requirements will Le sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J. ee 
Educational ents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, > Eo. 
Telephone 50s: 3 Central. 


SCHOOLS ‘for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
BROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNI IVERSITY. SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 185e. 











SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo!s 

rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

oe seme Introduced. Messrs. Poco (Cantab.), Browns (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reernt. 


Sly 4 CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
my.O §=6oINVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.’ T elephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 3—G entlemen & Gentlewomen. 


Jan, 6th, EGYPT with ATHENS, six weeks, via Dalmatian coast. 
Feb. 4th, Italy. Iater: Algeria, N. Italy, Russi, &c.—Miss BISUUP, 
“Haslemere,” Wim»b edon Park Koad, 8.W. 
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Rwiss WINTER SPORTS. 


£9.—VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. 4,250 ft. 
Sports Train to Bretaye running. 
£11 0s. 64—MONTANA. 5,000 ft. 
Palace Hotel. 


£9 33—KANDERSTEG. 4,000 ft. 


Including return rail ticket, short Sea Route, and one week’s hotel 
accommodation, Sports fees, 2s. per day. Important Sporting Events at 
all centres. oSki-ing, Skating, ont ¢ Curling Instructors at principal centres, 
Plans of Hotels from:—ALYINE SvORTS, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southam an? 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) = sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, E CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


|: latal THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 


A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, » Seigumouth. 


— —_—_—— ——_— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, & 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open. -Air Education, 





























TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £4DESOCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
BORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Iiford, Essex. 











MISCELLAN EOUS. 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH. —Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 

firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

rivacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash value or offer 

»y return, No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, [PSWICH. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

ow forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value erry apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to = rovincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b: 
EQUITABLE op tamara aad INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 




















DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Re eport, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 2 Exchange Street East, ‘Liverpool. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memoriat), 
by ry UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tue Kixa. 
EADE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
pl. to retain their normal. income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. HamtLton.— 














GALES, WKECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea. 


HIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 650,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by becoming peeseeny members. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Patron—His Majesty THE KING. 
Prestpent—The Right Hon. the a CADOGAN, E.G. 
Cuatrman—Admiral W. F. M ° 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEE 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. ae 18,000 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society’s ca: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully ack ha AN by the 
Becretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


| yg’ ty ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 
cated until 15 years old. The next election will take place in May. Apply to 
the Secretary for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXPENSES. Annual Subscription for one a at each election 10s. 6d. Life 
Subscription for one vote at each election £5 5 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 




















MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2¢" Desm., 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, or plain. 





for Regular Use. 
Ovrstpe Pace (when available) “ Sommen, 
IS aetiac scien acriaciacsseniatnnnniniitn 0 
THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS Halt-Page (Column). nioiseniabien we ‘s : 
¢ uarter-Page (Half-Column) . 
+ ggg PAD (The Ewer 9 PRESS arrow Column (Third of Page) 440 
.. Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden Half Narrow Column .............. . 220 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect Column (two-thirds width of 8 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled BABE) veseeeseereesessenensenerescnennnes . 0 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
Companies, 
Outside Page .............cccseccereeees £16 16 0 
OO ee “4M 0 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

‘The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- ————— 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidtoany Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tel! us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
““SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width 
page, 16s, an inch. 
——= | Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
ParYaBLe ty ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 


tof the United King- yearly. terly. 
, oo ‘ ’ Z1 86...0143...073 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: <6 Market Street. 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 








May be had by order through any Book- | tncluding postage to any 


of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. a ose £1 126...0163...082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT IT. 


Herewith we reproduce a typical Rolls-Royce testimonial 
which speaks for itself. 








“9,000 MILES “I need not wait to express my com=- 
WiTHOUT A plete satisfaction with the car! It has 
MOMENT’S . 

WORRY.” now done about 9,000 miles over all 
oe sorts and conditions of roads at home 

“THE MOST and abroad and has never given me a 
FLEXIBLE AND moment’s worry. It is the most flexible 
EASILY-DRIVEN and easily-driven car I have ever handled, 
CAR. and for luxurious travel I know of nothing 

opeeeneeee to approach it. If it has a failing, that 
EXCELLENCE failing is the monotony of excellence and 
AND reliability.” 

RELIABILITY.” Ref. No. 231. 








































The original may be seen at our showrooms by anyone interested. 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: “*Roturap,” Reg. London. Telephones: Grxrarp 1654 (3 lines). 


And at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées; VIENNA, 1 Tegetthoffstrasse, 4; ST. PETERSBURG (tempo 
address) 83 Boulevard Gouvion-St.-Cyr, Paris; MADRID, Carlos de Salamanca, 3 Ventura Rodriguez; BOMBAY, 
Mayo Road, Fort. 


The following firms who purchave direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
Leicesrersuire, Dersrsnine, Notrincuamsnuine, Lincotysuine, Strarrorpsuine, WoORCESTERSHIA£, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE aND RutiaxpsHtre: The Midland Counties Motor G Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; Scor- 
taxp: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Mamcuester anv District, including East Lancashire (as far 
north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge St., Manchester; Lrverroot anp District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West 
Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; Norraumpertanp, Dvurngam, CUMBERLAND, 
WeEsTMORLAND anD Norta Lawncasnirne: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson § Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Norvo.x amp Surrorx: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; Bepronpsumre: J. A. Doran, 

7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; Inetanp: J, B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 
The following firms are Oo? as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars. Loxpon: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 
a] 


66-68, South Audley St., Messre. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W, Youxesuine;: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd, 
Cambridge St., Harrogate, 
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Strangers often judg 


HOW DO YOUR LETTERS 


LOOK ? 


Are they written on paper that 
will peal to people of taste ? 
correspondents by the 
kind of stationery they use. A slight outlay 

provide you withthe correct Stationery. 


HIERATICA NOTE PAPER 


is of fine quality, and its delightful surface 
makes writing a real pleasure, whether pen 
or fountain pen is used. 


Of all Stationers 


Write for Booklet and testing Sample to: 
HIERATICA WORKS, HILL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON. 











GET 
A iateciiens tun tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 


Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 





THE QUEEN of 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


FRERES 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. 

B. LAURIEZ & GCo., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 














Get the 


Pen made and 
guaranteed by the 
Largest Firm of 
Fountain Pen 
Manufacturers in 
Great Britain : 
the Onoto. It is 
All-British ; de- 
signed to last a 
lifetime. If an 
Onoto ever goes 
wrong, the 
makers will put it 
right at once,free. 















Price 10/6 and up 
wards, of all Stationers, 
Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the 
Onoto Pen free on 
ped to 
THomas Ds Ros 
& Co., Ltd., 319, i 
hill Row, London, E.C. 





Ask for ONOTO INK 
—Best for all Pons. 





Onoto 


Safety Fountain BOM 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 





Convincing CHLOROD . NE 
Medical Testimony The Reliable 
a cod SR. Family Medicine. 
Of all Chemists, The Best Remedy known for 
/ 
=m COUGHS, COLDS, 
Always ask for and ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
see you get In DIARRHGA and other complaints of the 
wn U bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Collis Bro es restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
Chlorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


_The Original and Only G Genuine. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
1299 LABOUB HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 


branches o 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Arm =~ 
amy Pn Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 4 ES 
Street, London ° 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 











2 s. $| 2s. 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -«. 25 0 O | Members we oe eee 1010 
—- PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ose 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 0 and Journal 0 0 


The Subscription of Ladies an Members of the Territorial Force is at halt. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cofone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 
Subscriptions only received by GorDON AND GortcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PrictrorR anp Company, 
Dwumedin; Simpson anp Wi.wiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srreckuxy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





fi 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





CYMBELINE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Being the Eighteenth Volume of 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 158, net. 


This volume was the last work from 
the pen of the late Dr. Furness, who 
was known the world over as the 
greatest Shakespearean scholar of our 
time. In the Variorum Edition he 
left a monumental work unrivalled in 
its particular field. The continuance 
of it is fortunately assured under the 
editorship of Horace Howard Furness, 
Jr., whose many years’ association 
with his father in the work has well 
equipped him for the task of editing 
the remaining plays. 

The value of this edition to lovers 
and students of Shakespeare, to the 
teacher and the theatrical profession, 
is plainly evident, but it isalsoa work 
which should grace the library of 
every editor, every author, and every 
cultured man or woman on account 
of its incalculable value as a work of 
reference and a storehouse of stories, 
plays, references and criticisms which 
anyone who desires a thorough know- 
ledge of English literature cannot be 
without. 





The SEVENTEEN VOLUMES of the Variorum Edition which have 
thus far appeared are :— 

Romeo and Juliet Macbeth 

The Merchant of Venice Revised Edition by Horacs 

The Tempest Howarkp Furness, Jr. 
The Winter’s Tale 

Twelfth Night Richard The Third 

Hamlet (2 vols.) +. = tke % 

Antony and Cleopatra Ss You e 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ,- 5 tL, Nothing 

Love’s Labour Lost Edited by Honace Howaap 

King Lear Furness, Jr. 

“IT cannot refrain from paying a tribute to the Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howanp Furness, a remarkable work 
and treasure-house of usefulness to the Student and the Actor.” 

—SIR H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
Write for full descriptive circular. 


THE CURIOUS LORE OF 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


Being a Description of their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, Supersti- 
tions, Symbolism, Mysticism, Use in Medicine, Protection, Pre- 
vention, Religion, and Divination. On Crystal Gazing, Birth 
Stones, and Royal Jewels. 
By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 
numerous Plates in Colour and Double-Tone. 8vo, cloth, decorated 
in blue and gold, gilt top, boxed, 21s. net. 
The author, Dr. Kunz, is the gem expert in one of the largest 
lewellery houses in the country, and has written numerous books on 
recious Stones. The object of this work is to indicate and illustrate 
the various ways in which precious stones have been used at different 
times and among different peoples, and more especially to explain some 
of the curious ideas and fancies that have gathered around them. It 
is aremarkable volume containing much of human interest, and is 
replete with information of a curious and unusual kind. It isa 
wonderful reference book on the subject of superstitions and fancies 
connected with precious and semi-precious stones. 


A ROSE OF OLD QUEBEC. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, Author of “In 
} Bm Land,” &c. Frontispiece by M. J. SPERO, and 7 Ius- 
trations in Double-Tone, 12mo, beautifully bound in blue, white, 
and gold, 5s. net. 

This charming romance, produced in attractive holiday style, is 
written in Miss Wharton's inimitable and einng manner. She 
bas made use of the historical love-affair between Lord Nelson, then a 
young captain, and a Quebec beauty. 


HANDY BOOK OF 
CURIGuUS INFORMATION. 


By WILLIAM 8. WALSH. Crown 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 

For many years Mr. Walsh has been collecting the curious and out- 
of-the-way information contained in this volume. These facts, stories, 
and bits of knowledge have never before been presented in this form, 
and could only be obtained by search through documents, letters, and 

pers not accessible to the general reader. Like Mr. Walsh's former 

ks, “Curiosities of Popular Customs” and ‘ Handy-book of 
Literary Curiosities,” it is an invaluable as well as entertaining work 
of reference. 


THE DRAMA TO-DAY. 


By CHARLTON ANDREWS. Cloth back, imported paper sides, 
with paper label, uncut edges, flat 12mo, 6s. net. 

This book supplies the need of a brief compendium of the Drama 
To-day as it is practised, not only in England and America, but also 
upon the Continent. It gives in smal! compass aceurate general infor- 
mation as to the leaders of the modern stage and their work, The 
author also presents some opinions as to the prospects aud tendancies 
of dramatic art. It is an entertainiug and valuable survey. 


London: DURHAM HOUSE, 16 John Street, Adelphi. 
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THE ARMY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1914.—CONTENTS: 


Tue Ecrrriay Army Came Corrs asp Taxemm Work. By Capt. The Earl 
*ercy. 
Some Aspects or Anrssinia, wit SreciaL Rererenc / SSTER 
Frontier. By Capt. H. H. Kelly, oe ae ae 
ADRIANOPLE AND ITS CAPTURE. 
Tue Success oy THe GREEK ARMY IN THE Receyr Batgayw Campators. 
= or Musxerrr, Hrtuxe. By Q.M. and Acting Adjt. Hou. Lieut, 
a orn, 
Somz Norges on Muskxerry Trarmime. By Col. A. G. Dallas, 
Miniature CartripGe Ranors. By Capt. C. H. I. Jackson. 
Tue Turee Fiac System or Instrucring Iyvanrry rv Free Tactics. By 
Capt. J. F.C. Fuller. 
A “War Doe” at Company Tramsine, By Major A. F. Gordon, D.S.O. 
Company TRAINING IN THE TERRITORIAL Force. By Capt. H. N. Bridgwater. 
Tue TERRITORIAL Fisip AgTiLigry. By Major-Gen. T. 8, Baldock, C.B. 
Tue British Anmy Exerciss or 1913, Translation of Articles by Com- 
mandaut de Thomasson. 
EmpPLorMent oF CAVALRY BY THE CommaNDER oF A SuaLL Detacurp Force 
or ALL TuRer Arms. By Lieut.-Col. G. K. Ansell. 
oa Nores ow Tus Duties ov 4 Compensation Ovricen, By Capt. RB. J. 
acon. 
Army Accounts. By E. Kaye. 
Tue “Interior Economy” or a Japanese Reegrmenr. 
Erriciency ayy Economy. By Major H. A. Young. 
THE GOVERNMENT EmPLoYMENT OF Pensioners. By Q.M.S, J. H. Banger. 
Srray Nores on Minirarny Histroriss, By FP. J. Hudleston, 
With Appendices, Maps, Diagrams, Photographs, Summaries of Recent Events, 
and Reviews of Recent Publications, 
Published for His Majesty's Stationery Office by WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 
29 Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.; or H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
(Scottish Branch), Edinburgh; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sim Epwarp Carson av THs Paspomisanr Parnrnern, By Arthur A 
Baumann. 

Tue Cuances oF Setriement. By Philalethes. 

A British Anmy ov Apverturne. By Islander. 

GorTHE iN Rome, By The Master of University College, Oxford. 

FsRpinanp, Tsak oy THE Bureaniass. By Spencer Campbell. 

Captain Jou~ Suiru. By A. G. Bradley. 

Tue Fururs Emreror-Kine’s PoxtricaL Proerawur. By Edith Sellers. 

Wi. Hazirrr—Romantic axp Amonist. By Walter Sicbel. 

Presipest W11s0y asp His Prostems. By James Davenport Whelpley. 

Two Years or Iratian Iuprriatisu. By Dr. Angelo Crespi. 

Tue Romance oF THE ScagtetT Woman. 

Tue Nexp or aN Encuisu Bar Associuatwx. By Holford Kuight. 

Tus Strats oy Ausace anp Lonraine. By Henry Baerlein. 

Tus Ravaces oy tue Brack Deatu ux THE Fourrernsta Century. By W. 
Barnes Steveni. 

“Sue Never Knew.” By Arthur Schnitzler (Translated by Beatrice Marshall), 

Tux Acuievemenrt. ChaptersI.—VI. By E. Temple Thurston. 

Cornresponpence: “ Prorestast GUARANTEES” Is THE Province OF QuEDEC, 
Francis W. Grey. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Liwrep. 
- CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY | 
OF THE LATE 
ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE, 


Including many Presentation Volumes; with 
Portrait and lUlustrations of His Bookpiates ; 
WITH SUPPLEMENT OF FINE BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 


Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. 6d.; Wallis Budge’s Gods of the Egyptians, 2 thick vols., 8s. 6d.; Mosso's 
Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr, Pettigrew, 
8 vols. (23 3s. net), a bargain, 18s. 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Seotland, 3 vols., 288. ; 
Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s.; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson's Tales of the i uarto vols., 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, a. de Luxe, 
£2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 Ws.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 3s, 6d,; Rackham's Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £449. Libraries 
mrchased of any maguitude, £5 to £1000,—Baker’s Great Bookshop, Johu 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
|} OOKS WANTED :—Mowmsen’s Rome, 4 vols. 1868; 
Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 
or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vrols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1887 or 1851; Stevenson's Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley's Later Work, 101; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


= —— = 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR ia gpublishai half- 
yearly, from January te June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsayent, 
or from the Office, at Is. Gd. each. By post, Is, 9d. 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List. 
THE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works; in 6 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 36s. net the set. (Sold only in sets.) 

Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies, in 5 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 30s. net the set. (Sold only in sets.) 

Selections from the Poetical Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne, To which is appended a Sketch of the Poet’s 
Life by Himself, and a Preface. With a Portrait by ROSSETTI, and a View of Swinburne’s Favourite Walk. A New Edition, 








Reset. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
he een-Mother; and Rosa- | George Chapman. 3s. 6d. A Midsummer Holiday. 7s. The Tale of Balen. 7s. 
. oS a 6d. net. Essays and Btudies. 12s. Marina Faliero: A Tragedy. Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
Calydon. 6s. Erechtheus. 6s. A Study of Victor Hugo. 6s, bards. 6s. 
A Toasts. 7 A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 6s. Miscellanies. 12s. A Channel Passage. 7s. 
Locrine. 6s Love’s Cross-Currents. 6s. net. 


A Study of Shakespeare. 8s. 
songs of the Springtides. 6s. 






s. 
Ballads. Ist Series, 9s. 
Ballads. 2nd Series, 9s. 


William Blake. 6s. net. 


A Study of Ben Jonson. 7s. 
, 6s. The Duke of Gandia. 5s. 


The Sisters: A Tragedy. 





ya set Oe ea ms iat += a ng. ~ Astrophel, &c. 7s. The Age of Shakespeare. 6s. net, 
e r uart. 8s. r " e b . 6s, 
— Tristram of Lyonesse. 9s. Studies in Prose and Poetry. 9%. | Charles Dickens. 3s, 6d, net. 


6d. 
Nations. 6s. A Century of Roundels. 6s. 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each ; also in the St. Martin’s Library, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


Travels with a Donkey New Arabian Nights Virginibus Puerisque Essays of Travel 
An Inland Voyage The Merry Men Prince Otto Tales and Fantasies 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books | Across the Plains Weir of Hermiston Essays in the Art of Writing 
The Silverado Squatters Memories and Portraits In the South Seas 


Underwoods: Poems (6s, only) | Lay Morals, &c. (6s. only) Ballads (6s. ovly) 
Songs ofTravel. 5s. | Collected Poems. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net, l The Pocket R. L. S. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author of “A Japanese 


Artist in London.” With 9 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. k ‘ 
“ There is a piquancy in his expressive sentences, his simple parables, his sudden digressions, and his artlessness. . . . The book conveys the impression of 


coming from a sincere mind, which, formed as it is by an Eastern philosophy, is groping breathlessly among Western phenomena.”"—The Times. 
BROWNING’S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With Frontispiece in Colour and other 


Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. :Cloth, 6s. net, , i 

“The most excellent book of commentary upon Browning we have seen since Mr. G, K. Chesterton wrote upon this poet the best book of hislife. The 

autho: answors the call of genius with a clear note of her own. Her sincerity and precious ability to hear and to be moved by the poet’s lovely appeal kindle 
many passages of this book into eloquence . . . the perceptive critic is manifest and triumphant.’’"—Saturday Review, 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY. With 10 Coloured Illustrations by 


KEITH HENDERSON. Cloth, 6s. net. In velvet calf, with Plates mounted, 12s.6d. net. = : : : 
“ As gay a gift book as Mr. Keith Henderson's lovely presentation of some of the most striking incidents of the story can make it.’’— Westminster Garette, 


TALES OF HOFFMANN. Retold from Offenbach’s Opera by CYRIL FALLS. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by A, BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON. In velvet calf, with Plates mounted, 12s, 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net, 
A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. His Adventures in Divers Places and Conversations with French Dogs. 


Ld E. HARRISON BARKER, Author of “‘ Wayfaring in France,”’ &c. Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 6s. net. — ; 
** This account of the adventures and misadventures of an English fox terrier in France is one of the best books of its kind we have come across, ... 








Records of a Family of Engineers 
(6s. only) 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net. 





Will be read with equal delight by old and young.’’—The Globe, 
THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. By ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. With Coloured Frontispiece 


and 24 full-page Illustrations, End Papers, &., by GORDON BROWNE, BE.1. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


“‘ All his work is distinguished for purity and originality of thought . . . but he has never done anything better than . . . ‘This Realm, This England,’ anda 
more delightful collection of essays dealing with the land has never been published, This is an exceedingly clever and scholarly book, instinct at once with 


dainty beauty and commonsense.’’—Field, 
** From cover to cover a sheer and continuous delight.””"— World. 


SPANISH ISLAM. A History of the Moslems in Spain. 
Biographical Introduction and additional Notes, by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 

“* The History isa living scene moving with characters, whom we see and realise, full of conversation and colour and those lifelike touches which put soul inte 

what had hitherto been a name. . . . ‘The book to our mind is just what Dozy himself would have written ifhe had beenan Englishman. That seems the highest 


praise a translator dare hope for.””—The Times. 


RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 


The Young Lovell Ford Madox Hueffer | Prodigals and Sons John Ayscough 


The Door that has No Key Cosmo Hamilton | Justice—Suspended Richard Marsh 
Love in the Hillis F. E. Penny | The Home of the Seven Devils H.W.C. Newto 


Barbara of the Thorn Netta Syrett | The Spanish Marriage Helen Mary Keynes 
Fairfax and his Pride Marie Van Vorst | The Dust of the Road Marjorie Patterson 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pocket Volumes, mostly in Pott 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per volume, 


By REINHART DOZY. Translated, with a 














By WALTER BESANT By CHARLES READE 


London Westminster 
Jerusalem. By Besant and Patmes 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
Sir Richard Whittington 
Gaspard de Coligny 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
Pippa Passes: and Men and 
omen. With 10 Illustrations in 
Colours by E, Forrescug Brick- 
DALE 
Dramatis Persone : and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Illustrations in Colours by E, For- 
TescuB BrickvaLe 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
The Decameron 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
The Shadow of the Sword 
By HALL CAINE 
The Deemster 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
The Woman in White 
By DANIEL DEFOE 
Robinson Crusoe, With 37 Lllus- 
trations by G. Cruixsuank 


Speeches, With Portrait 


By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Vignettes, 
Illustrated 


| By CHARLES DICKENS 


| Eighteenth Centur 
| In Three Series, eac 
By W. S. GILBERT 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait 


By THOMAS HARDY 
Under the Greenwood Tree 


By BRET HARTE 
Condensed Novels 
| Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and other Stories. With Portrait 
Poetical Works 
' By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Illustrated by J.G.THomsoyw 


Compiled by A. H. HYATT 
The Charm of Londen: An Antho- 


my 

The Charm of Edinburgh 
The Charm of Venice 
The Charm of Paris 














By RICHARD JEFFERIES 
The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 
Nature near London 


By CHARLES LAMB 
The Essays of Elia 


By LORD MACAULAY 
History of England, in 5 Vols. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Reign of Queen Anne. In1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV. In 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
1901. In 4 Vols. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 
Poetical Works. In 2 Vols, 
Works of Fancy and Imagination. 

In 10 Vols. l6mo. 


By W. H. MALLOCK 
The New Republic 


By OUIDA 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With 32 Illustrations by M, B, 
Hewerpixe 
**It is Never Too Late to Mend” 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Prose Works. 2 Vols., with 2 Porta, 
3 Posttcal Works, 2 Vols., with 2 
ates, 

| _ Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK 
r Ballads and Lyricsof Love. With 
' 10 Coloured Illus, by Bram Saaw 
| Historical and Legendary Bal- 

lads. With 10 Coloured Illustra- 

tions by Bram Suaw. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

As per list above. 
By H. A. TAINE 

History 0 Engtish Literature, 

In4 Vols. With 32 Portraits 

By MARK TWAIN 
Sketches 
By WALTON and COTTON 
The Complete Angler 
By WALT WHITMAN 

Poems. Selected and Edited by 

W. M. Bosserri, With Portrait 








Lox pon : Priuted by L. Urcorr Gi & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, 
(Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savov, 


“SrectatorR” 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S 


Drury Lane, W.C.; 


LANE, W.C. 


r and Published by Jous Basser for the 
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